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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OQTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
ve following CLASSICAL SUBJECTS have been selected for 
in this University in the Year 1850 : 
Por the Mere MarRicATCN EXAMINATION : 


Fone ell War. 

the Examination for the Degree of Bacnetor or Arts: 
Xexornon—Anabasis, Books LI. and ILL. 

Horack—Odes, Satires, and Ars Poetica. 


By order of the Senate 
somerset House, k. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 
tune Both, 1848. 


ggiTISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE. 


THE NEXT MEETING will be held at 


WANSEA. ond will commence on WEDNESDAY, the 


Gust, 1 
mat AU OHN TAYLOR, F.RS., General Treasurer. 
_3,Duke-strect. Adelphi. 


FORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Pre- 
jident of the Horticultural Society, has kindly directed the 
ene e of ~——- House to be opened for the reception of 
Society’s Gardens at the next Exhibition, on 
be ESDAT. Pi 12th aly. Tickets are issued to the orders 
of Fellows of the Society only, at this Office, price 5s., or at the 
in the afternoon of the 12th July, at 7s. 6d. "each ; but 
then also only to orders signed by Fellows of the Society. But 
respectable strangers, or residents in the country, who will Jorward 
thar addresses in writing to the Vice-Secretary, 21, Regent-strect, before 
fiedey of Meeting, may obtain from that officer an authority to procure 
tickets on this occasion, 
¥.B. No tickets will be issued in Regent-street on the day of 
Exhibition. 











~ LIVERPOOL ACA DEMY, 1848, 
HE EXHIBITION of the LIVERPOOL 
ACADEMY WILL OPEN early in SEPTEMBER NEXT. 
Works of Art intended for exhibition will be geoniyed, subject to 
the regulations of the Academy’s Circular, a 3 r, Green, 14, 
ae. Middlesex Hospital, until the 12th of August ; and 
the Academy’ 's Kooms, Uld Post Office-place, Liverpool, from the 


‘ah till the 2ist of August. 
JAM ES BUCHANAN , Secretary. 


SCHOOL, FAMILY, LER 





and CLERICAL 
AGENCY, 8, Soho-square.— Mr. HINTON respectfully 
recommends his “friends of the scholastic profession, Priucipals 
and Assistants, to be early in forwarding particulars, which will 
gre a much better chance for insuring suitable engagemente.— 
lsdames Hinton & Wacuorn attend to the Ladies’ De; 

t.—School Property transferred, and Schools recommended in 
Brgland and the Continent.— Letters, the only expense to Prin- 
¢ipals, must be free. 


PUTNEY COLLEGE, PUTNEY, 


SURREY, 
FOR 
GENERAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND PRACTICAL 
EDUCATION. 
Established 1840. 
Paresipent—His Grace the DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH, K.G. 


The object of this Institution is to provide a liberal Practical 
edslentie Education, on a Scale not nitherto attainable in this 
Yo the ordinary routine of Study necessary for the 
Heaton of a Gentleman is added Special Instruction in the 
pplication of Scientific Principles ; in such branches especially as 
are most likely to be valuable to those who will follow the Profes- 
sions of Architect er Civil Engineer, or who will enter-*the Army 
or Navy, either in the 








Queen's Service or that of the East India 
Col pany ; to those who contemplate Investment of Capital in our 

—_ Dependencies ax Settlers ; or, again, to those who, at home, 
may hive the Management of Landed Property, of large Manufac- 
turing or Mining Concerns :— the general aim being to make 
hak lacs in the Course of Instruction 
which is usually assigned to Classical ns. while these latter 

are still followed by those who wish to do so. 


The College is heautifully situated on the Banks of the Thames, 
st Putney. There are Four Resident, and Ten Non-Resident 


Science take that prominent 


Resident Masters and Lecturers on Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy. 
The Principal— Rey. pore AN COWIE, M.A., late Fellow of 
t. John’s, Cambridge. 
The hieehende W. G. WATSON, M.A. 
Rev. D. CARVER, M.A. 
W. H. SMITHERS, Esq. B.A. 


; Non-Residents. 
Prt a sesecusscesessionsen . Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR. 
lergy, nomietry and Metal} PHILLIPS, Esq. 





Gel . .. Professor ANSTED. 
Engineering and Architecture W. RANGER, Esq. 
Geodery C. HODGKINSON, Esq. 





Machinery ., siteesetee W. BINNS, Esq. 
Descriptive cemuiny . Professor DAVIES, F.R.S. &c. 
he Suepeiesate enenssece es = FRADELLE, Esq. 
rench Literature...... ofesso : 

ee of Collese, BRASSEUR, King’s 
German Literature eoseeeee Dr. H. FICK. 

and further information may be had on ay 

Wthe v. the Principal, College, Putney, personally or by letter, “7 


By order of the Council, 


AINTING.—A LADY, many years a pupil of 

the best Masters, will be hay py to to give LESSONS on very 
erate terms.—A line, at 14, Chalton-street, 
Somers Town, will be jusinediately cenened to. 


A N OXFORD B.A., and First-Class Man 

(Classics), wishes for an ENGAGEMENT IN A FAMILY, 
or otherwise, for the ensuing long vacation. Aceves & &. Mr. 
Graham's, High-street, Oxfor rd. References if desire: 





DUCATION.—Mkrs. H. Masstnaperp 

RECEIVES yd YOUNG LADIES into her Family 
to be educated with her two Donenters, Their religious instruc- 
tion is directed entirely by the Rev. H. Massingberd. Terms may 
be known on at 9, Avenue-road, ‘Regent's 's- park, London, 


N the GERMAN and FRENCH PROTEST- 
ANT BOT ABLISH METS, J the EDUCATION of a 

LIMITED NUMBER of ¥ OUNG LADIES, Vernon Hovse, 

Brixton Hii, om by Mrs. TUPMAN, and eminent Pro- 

fessors, the Course of Education comprises— 

The i and English Lenguags and Literature—Ger- 

, Latin, and Italia: 

Arithmetic—Mathematics and Physical Sciences. 

phy and Eas. 

















inging. 
Drawing and Perspective. 
Dancing and Sion 


Vernon House con ~ gd domestic comfort, and the grounds 
for poometinn are — nsiv 
e Rev. Dr. Maj 's College, and the Rev. C. Fistehes, 


ajor, of King’s 
of aS, Notts, have kindly permitted references to be made 


to them. 
ENSINGTON HALL—REMOVAL.—The 
i yoo INSTITUTION, conducted for 
the » last ten yea Kensington Hall, is REMOVED to5 and 6, 
PER LANSDOWNE TERRACE, KENSINGTON tK; 
NOrtINGHILL, where, to avoid the ne intermixture 
of large numbers of various ages, it will be carried on for the 
future in two separate divisions—the Senior and the Junior—each 
being restricted to 25 louutie With this exception there will be 4 
change either in ee — of education or the Principals and 
» rofessors conduct; 
The VA’ CATION LOSES on the 26th of July; and Mr. 
‘a 2 will deliver the Introductory Lecture on Tuesday, 
ugust Ist. 
rospectuses, with full particulars, will be forwarded to any 
eateees. If for a pupil under 14, direct to the Misses Johnson, at 
; if for a lady above that age, to Mrs. Johnson, No. 6, Upper 
jowne-terrace. 


VITIAN.—N oblemen, Gentlemen, and Picture 

Collectors are invited to view an undoubted Painting by the 
above Master, formerly in the Collection of the late Sir Jonathan 
nee and now to be dis} . price 2801.—T’o be seen daily, from 
11 o'clock to 4, at Mr. Geo, R, Scott's, 8, Carey-street, Lincolu’s Inn- 
fields, 











T)\ANNEKERS ARIADNE.— Several small 

COPIES of this favourite STATUE have just been RE- 
CEIVED by Mr. TENNANT, 149, Strand, near Somerset House, 
London, together with a number of beautiful ornaments for the 
drawing-room, library, and dining-room, consisting of figures, 
vases, groups, candlesticks, inkstands, obelisks, inlaid tables, paper 
weights, watchstands, &c. Mr. Tennant arranges elementary col- 
lections of shells, minerals, and fossils, which will greatly facilitate 
the interesting study of geology, &c. He also gives private instruc- 
tion in Mineralogy, at 149, Strand. 


MOST DESIRABLE commodious modern 
VILLA RESIDENCE, § in complete and ornamental repair, 
within an hour's walk of t nk or the West wen aa fora 
moderate-sized family of respectability. THE USE Is DE- 
TACHED, is ina s,s a nangpege neighbourhood, and stands 
in a small den. t Mi l it may be had, 
with the Furniture, n which is ~t 4 new, if taken for three years; 
in which case, and in order to save unnecessary inquiries, the rent 
will be about 4002. per annum.—Address the owner, M. A. (by letter 
only), care of Mr. H. Wilson, 30, Royal Exchange, London. 


AS CATALOGUE of BOOKS (principally old) 

nm all Languages, consisting chiefly of FOREIGN THEO- 
LOGY, ‘and com xy ore liection of FATHERS OF THE 
CHUR CH, tiTuRe CAL WORKS, &c., has just been issued by 
DAVID NUTT, te son oak rey 158, Fleet-street, and can be 











3g 8 





Souanten free to any pert kingdom upon rece ipt of six 
postage stamps. The List of the: Fathers of the Church’ is printed 
separately, and can be had for two postage stamps. 





Published this day, gratis, 
SUPPLEMENT to DANIELL’S BOOK- 
BUYER’S ANNUAL for 18418; being a p Cotalegas of an 
extensive Collection of SECOND-HAN D are, , 
tion, on sale at very reduced prices, by EDWA D Beaters L, 
53, arsine seer, Cavendish-square. ‘The be lb contains 
an collection in various languages, 
including Tamerous Works on Painting, Books of Prints, &c., and 
a good collection of Old Music and Musical Treatises. Sent free to 
any ad of London, or into the country on the receipt of two 
penny stamps. 
The ANNUAL CATALOGUE, published in January, may still 
be had, and by the new postal regulations can be sent into the 
country with six postage stamps. 


ADEN-BADEN.—The numerous inquiries that 
reach us from all countries as to whether tranquillity is 
re-established in our town, and whether od = rsons may take up their 
abode here without danger, have indu us to make the following 
official declaration ; = That the tranquillity of this town has 
never been men: aced —that such malicious reports can only have 
been circulated with . Ft to prevent foreigners visiting our 
Baths, and attract them to other places—and that there are already 
at tnis moment, as is annually the case, many foreigners here, 
whose only object i in visiting us is to enjoy peace and tranquillity. 
There is no place on the Continent which, in addition to the charms 
of nature, presents in these critical times a truer picture of repose 
and of the most perfect quietude, or a place of residence more free 
from anxiety, than Baden- en. We beg to Bn these facts 
to the consi eration of all those who, for fear of disorder, have not 
ventured to visit our town; and at the same time to \— against 
all false reports which rg issued from pens too well known to us. 
Baden-Baden, June 14, 1 
(Sigmed) JOERGER eee 
MATZENAN ER Municipal 
FERD. SEILER, | §Counsellors, 
For legalization of the above sign 








(L.8.) 





atures, 
(us) (Signed) DE THEOBALD, Grand-Ducal Bailiff. 


EVELLING, SURVEYING, ~ CURVES, 
4 EARTHWORK, ke.—Mr. HARMAN LEWIS, A.M. CE. 
Professor at University College, London, will commence a SU M- 
MEN FIELD COUKSE on the above subject, Tuesday, lith of 
July. For terms (moderate) and particulars address No. 7, Great 
Queen-street, St. James's Park. Mr. Lewis receives Pupils into 
his Offices and has also a Vacancy for a Resident Pupil. 

HITTINGTON CLUB and METROPO- 
A , Latan ATHEN ZUM (late Crown and Anchor Tavern, 


Th Retin departments of this institution are now in full ope- 
ration. The Dining and ment ms, Reading and News 
Rooms, are opened from 8 in the morning till night. 

Classes are established for the pate and practice of Languages, 
Chemistry, Vocal Music, Elocution, Historic and Dramatic Lite- 
rature, Discussion, Fencing, Dancing, &c. Weekly meetings are 
held every Tuesday evening in the Drawing Room for Conversa- 
tion, Music, and other entertainments, to which the members are 
free; and every facility is Ao for such other studies and 








as are 

The Programme of the etbeteine Lecture Session will shortly 
be published ; and the Concerts and Assemblies will be resumed 
at intervals. 

The New Quarter commenced on the 2ith of June; and the 
pa sony General Meeting ot the members will take place on 

onday the 3rd of July, at 7 o'clock in the evening, when the 
question of abolishing the entrance-fee will be considered. 

Ladies and gentlemen desirous of becoming members may obtain 
forms of application, and all other RT of the Secretary. 

1s, Stra AKLDGE, Hon. Sec. 

.B. Rooms may be engaged for dennis aa other Meetings on 

mS to the Managing Committee. 


LFONARD & CUNNINGHAM, Avcrionerrs, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

*x* Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravings, Faxey 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicite ed for Sales at Auction 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Forerrex 


Acents,and Acents to the Rovat Acapemy, No. 7, Ola 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry and Artists, that they 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
&c., from allpartsof theContinent, forclearingthroughthe Custom 
House, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to alk 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information, may be had on application at their (Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Che 0. 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty ye ars), Packer and 
Customn-House Agent tothe French Court and tothe Musée Royal. 


LITHOGRAPHY. 








N Essrs. REEVE, Bennam and REEVE execute 
every description of Lithography, in the best style and at 
Moderate charges. Illustrations of subjects in Natural History, 
Geology, Anatomy, Enginecring, Architecture, &c. lithographed 
from nature or from drawings by Artists conversant with the 
various branches of science, and printed in black or colours. Land- 
scapes, Views, Portraits, &c. completed for publication with artistic 
correctness from sketches however imperfect, and printed with one 
or more tints. Microscopic details, Maps, Plans, Sections, Writ- 
ings, &c. engraved on Stone according to the method adopted ia 
Germany, and printed with an effect little inferior to Steel. 
Messrs. R. B. and R. combining with Lithography the business 
of Letter-press Printers and Publishers, possess within one esta- 
blishment every requisite for the production of a litcrary or scien- 
tific Book. 
8, King William-street, Strand. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected throughout ; with _na- 
merous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. In a 
Bamceeme ¥ olume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, 
price 

The work is in every respect: accommodated to the present ad- 
vanced state of geographical research ; and whether on the ground 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or chea none. the Publishers in- 
vite a comparison with any other work of its class, 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 


An entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES, 
F.R.G.8. Professor of Geography in the College for Civ iE ngineers, 
The Naps 0 of Royal Pune size, bona § in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
t Atlas of Modern Geography that has as yet fallen in. 
our way ; it is at once a duty and a pleasure to recommend it.” 
English Journal of Education, May 1847. 
Now ready, 


BLACK’S COUNTY ATLAS 
OF SCOTLAND, 


CONTAINING MAPS OF ALL THE COUNTIES IN THEIR 
PAROCHIAL AND DISTRICT DIVISIONS, with all the Kafl- 
ways, Places of Historical —< a vendary Note, Memoranda of 
wor and Former Boundari eneral Map of Scotland, and 
A SERIES OF EIGHT HISTORIC AL MAPS, exhi biting the 
Geography of the Country he Ist to the 1vth Ce utury. To 
which are added, DES SCRIPTIONS UF SCOTLAND, and each of 
the Counties, Historical Maps, and A COMPLETE IN DEX to alh 
Parishes, showing respectiv: ely their Population as in 1541, the 
Past Town ra, in Gu and Synod in which each is situated, and the 
burg dn = coloured, pric ce 218. 
Edin London: Longman & Co, , 








Char’ lack. 
Simpkin & ita, 3 AWhittaker & Co.; and Hamilton & Cv, 
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Sales bp Auction. 


PERPETUAL ADVOWSON, 
And next Presentation to the Vicarage of Feltham, in the County 


° lesex. 
. > s 

NV ESSRS. CAFE, SON & REID will SELL 
by AUCTION, at Garraway's, on FRIDAY, 72 7, at 12 
o'clock. The PERPETUAL ADVOWSON and NEXT PRE SSEN- 
TATION to the Vicarage of Feltham, in the County of Middlesex, 
situate in the most healthy, fertile, and beauti pal part of the 
County, about twelve miles from London, with access by Railway, 
and a Station is about to be erected in the village. The House is 
most comfortable, close to the Church, with good garden and lea- 
sure ground ; there is a population of about 1 000 ; the age of the 
present incumbent is thirty- iy theincome about 3002. per annum, 
arising mainly from glebe lar Particulars had of Messrs. Bur- 
oynes, Thrupp & Clarke, Solicitors, 160, Oxford-street, corner of 
Btratford- -place ; at Garraway’s ; and of Messrs. Cafe, Son & Reid, 

Great Mar!borough-street. 


VALUABLE ENGRAVINGS and WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 
INGS, and an ORIGINAL PICTURE by BONINGTON. 
N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., 

Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of 
the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUC 10N, at their House, 3, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, on TUESDAY, the 4th of July, 1845, and 
oo =e day. at i o'clock precisely, A’ COLLECTION of VALU- 

GRAVINGS, comprising choice Engravers’ Proofs of 








ie od. Coie roductions 
Doo Engleheart Teath Smith willmere 
Cooke Finden Stra: renee Woollett 
Cousins Goodall Ra mbach_ Wil 
Also, some WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS LA 

Barrett Cooper(Sydney) Ne ey 

Bentley Cotman Stone(Frank) W ‘right 
Callow Cox (D.) Smirke 


Cattermole Muller Varley 
And the Original Painting, by Bonington, of Bey III. of France 
receiving the Spanish Am 
To be viewed on Saturday and Monday previous, and Catalogues had. 
BEAUTIFUL a COLOUR DRAWINGS and VALU- 
BLE ENGRAVINGS. 
N ESSRS. S. “LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., 
Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, 
Wellington-street, Strand, on THUR: mea 6th of suly. 1848, at 








1 o’clock precisely, Some very CHOIC WATE R-COLOUK 
DRAW INGS from the Valuable Collection of a com- 
prising charming Spotimens by 
Barrett tmai Gastineau Prout 
Bentley Cox (D.) Girtin yne 
Callow De Wint ae he Westall. 
Cattermole Fielding 


To which are added, some VALUABI! E ENGRAVINGS, both 
Foreign and English. 
1 To 3 Sees on Tuesday and Wednesday previous, and Cata- 
ogues 
Eg INTERESTING and VALUABLE AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS, the Property of JOHN BULLOCK, Esq. 
ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., 
Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will SELL, at their House, 3, Wellington-street, 
Strand, on MONDAY, July 10th, 1848, and two follo ve oon S, at 
Y o'clock Precinely, Interesting and Valuable AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS, being the extensive Collection of John Ballodke “Esq. he 
Sompeieing ‘those of the Kings and Queens of England from Henry 
VII. ; Illustrious Persons of Great Britain ; Statesmén and Poli- 
tical bharacters ; ; Military and Naval Men ; Authors and Literary 
en ; Poets, including Goldsmith, Prior, Byron, &c. ; ; Remarkable 
Celebrated Characters; Royal and Civil Distinguished Foreigners, 





To be viewed on | Friday and Saturday previous, and Catalogues had. 


RARE, CURIOUS, — ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, the Property 
OHN BULLOCK, Esq 

N ESSRS. s. "LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., 

p Auctioneers of Literary PropTON and Works illustrative 

of the Fine Arts, will SEL 10 

Ww ellington-street, Strand, on THUR RsD. ee July 

1 o'clock precisely, A COLLECTION of RARE BOOKS, the Pro- 
erty of John Builock, Esq., many of which are Illustrated with 
engravings, Aut tograph Letters and Interesting Memoranda, more 

particularly those connected with London and Middlesex; Rare 


and Interesting Volumes, including a MS. Latin Translation of 
ry 
To be viewed two days prior, ¢ and e atalogues had, 
a SELL by AUCTION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, 
locality. Also a few Foreign Insects, Corked Boxes, some Minerals 
) ECONNOITERID NG TELESCOPES. 
magnifying and defining power, renders it peculiarly adapted to 

















Vida on Chess, by the Poet Goldsmith ; Books printed on London 
Bridge, Frost Fair; Scarce Playbills, &c.; with Autographs of 
Oliver Cromwell, Milton, Goldsmith, Byron, 

TO ENTOMOLOGISTS. 

R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce he will 
ryirs coo on THURSDAY, 6th of July, at 12 for 1 o'clock, 
ACA ET ‘of BRITISH INSECTS, chieily collected in the 
North of Devon, containing many of the great rarities of that 
and Shells. Coins and Antiquities, and two Fancy Wood Cabinets 
with glazed drawers. 

Onv view r the “day before the Sale, and Catalogues had. 

—These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 
34 inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly J upiter’s Moons. 
Its efficient performance as a Reconnoitering Kebon Tm By both as to 


the military gentleman and tourist. Price 35s.; or sent through 
the post at 3¢s.--The same Instrument, with an additional Eye- 
jiece ith Stand to show Saturn’s King and some of the Double 
Stars, ot Stand and Case, 4) inches by 3 inches, to contain the 
me Se — To be had of the Maker, JOHN DAVIS, Optician, 
erby. 


In Svo. with 237 Mhasinetions, peice i lis, 6d. ; or large paper, 


A HISTORY of “BRITISH FOSSIL MAM- 
MALS and BI RDS. By Professor owns. 
This volume is desi a that by Professor 
Bell on the (Recent Mammalia) * British Quadrupeds and Cetacea.’ 
“This masterly manual must be in the hands of every one who 
takes an interest in the fossil remains of the higher vertebrate 
auimals.”— Medico-Chirurgical Review, No. 88. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 











Price 2U. 28. ; or on large paper, royal 8v: 
HISTORY of the BRITISH ZOOPHYTES, 
By GEORGE JOHNSTON, M.D. L.L. 
Green edition, in 2 vols, 8vo., with’ an Titestrceion of every 


peci 

ek he present volumes are a second edition, and we erg not 
have given them so extended a notice had they not a ed in an 
almost Ame} new form. The work now cunstitutes on —e ° 
Voorst’s beautiful series illustrative of British natural 


ohn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row, 








With h 12 illustrative Plates, 12mo, 5s. 

IRST STEPS to ANATOMY. By JAMES 
L. DRUMMOND, M.D., Professor of Anatomy and Phy- 
y in the Royal Belfast Institution. 
his is a very able publication ; the work ofa master throwing 

off the results of his own knowledge, not the compilation of aman 

sitting down to teach that he may learn. The little book will be an 
acquisition to any one, as containing an account, at once clear, 


siol 


| popular, and scientific, of the general principles of vegetable and 


ctatoi 
Foun v. en Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


HIstoRY of BRITISH STARFISHES, and 
oe. Animals of the class Eohinoder mata. 
Professor EDWA FO F.R.S. F.G.S, 

This Rd... will be completed in - See and will contain 
besides the bistory, a figure of each species, and numerous pictorial 
or, partomions tailpieces. 

arming work, the offspring of a man of genius, a publica- 
tion which promises to unfold to us a great deal of instructive 
natural history; is a fit companion in every respect for Bell’s 
= uadrupeds, and British Reptiles, and Yarrell’s British 
British Fishes.”—Literary Gazette. 
John Vs an n Voorst. 1, a rnoster-row. 
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2 EGYPT AND SYRIA 
3. AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
4. LIFE OF LURD HARDWICKE. 
5. HISTORY OF THE EMPIRE. By M. A. THIERS. 
6. UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 
7. THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
8& NATIONAL ADDRESS TO THE QUEEN. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
1, Rambles in Schleswig Holstein—2. The History of Italy 
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an QUAR TERLY EDUCATION AL 
AZINE, and RECORD of the HOME and COLONIAL 
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What is Pestalozzianism? No. III. 
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4. Hirundo Nuncia. 
5. Recent Novels. 
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Natural History of Ma 
Random Records of a ‘Rambler. —A Ramble from the Har- 
bour of Valetta to the Cemetery of Alexandria. 
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— Sir Theodore Broughts ton. 
X. Lays of Many Lands. No, Vi 
XI. The Irish League. 
Dublin: James M’Glashan, 21, D’Olier-street. W.S. Orr & Co. 
147, Strand, London. Sold by all Booksellers at home and abroad. 
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MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE. 
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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUT TION Ns.—From the Right Honourable 
Lord Willoughb: De yar — Sir Samuel Bentham’s Representa- 
tives—Professor Davis, F. E.—Professor Young, of Belfast 
—James Cockle, Esq. M.A.— 5 whe Wilkinson, Esq.—C. B. Mans- 
field, Esq. — Joseph Pitter, Esq. —C. H. Holdstock, Esq. — Henry 
Dircks, E 8q.— Alexander Bain, Esq. &c. &c. 

PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS ry ORIGINAL CONTRIBU- 
TIONS. — Peat Compressing — Naval Construction — Process of 
Synthetic Division — Algebraic Equations — Safety Baths of High 
Temperatures — Aerostation — Mathematical Literature — Rifle 
Shooting — Construction of Iron Vessels — Electric Clocks — Pro- 
fessor Airy’s Wave Theory — Mechanical Blunders of Fenimore 
— er. and his hero, * Captain Spike.” 

SLECTED PAPERS.—Sir Howard Douglas’s Protest inst 
the Vertical Wall Decision of the Dover Harbour Commissioners 
—Description of Fox’s Instrument for Measuring Specific Gravi- 
ties—Report of the American Commissioner of Patents for 1 

PATENTED AND REGISTERED INVENTIONS. — Cam- 
brian Locomotive—M‘Conochie and Claude’s | Bisering Apparatus— 
Robertson’s Cloth Printing Colours— Kock’s Carriage Head—Still’s 
Gas Purifier, &c. 

Montu.y Lists of New English Patents and New Articles of 
jee A Registered—Notes and Notices—Inquiries and Answers to 

On the: lst July, Vol. XLVIII. complete, price, cloth and let- 


= The: MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE has conferred lasting advan- 
tages on the manufactures of the country.”— Report of Select Com- 
— ch the ages ~~ =" on ai he oe Design 
echanics’ Magazine, Patent and Designs Kegistration Office 
166, Flect-street, ‘ 
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HE ‘GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE | 

(which is the first of a new volume), contains, am, 
oe following Articles:— A Review of Lord Hervey’ 

o Reign | ° George the Second—Kerlies of Mr. 

Maden d Mr. K. Taylor — The Cnet and Crozi 
Teeiklshese— A — of Bro’ gm am Castle The ct 
Jelaleddin Rumi — Cripplegate a Roman Gate of London 
Castle Hill at Thetford (with a Plate). With a Review a 
Publications, Literary, Scientific. Antiquarian, and Are! 
Intelligence, Historical Chronicle, Obituary, lee 
moirs of Lord Ashburton, Sir Samuel R. Meyrick K, Isaac > 
Esg., Rev. Thomas Streatfeild, &c. &c. Pri 22.64. 


Nichols & Son, 25, Posliementctnest 
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intents, 
The Religious Questions of the Age. 
Figen y on the omen E, Fokne. an 
—The Sea an ount Sinai 
—s re Metep ors. 
V. Hebrew Education. 
i Spiritual Heroes. 
L. Simon Magas, the First Heresiarch. 
LR jife and T' 1 Spec 
. An Earnest Minist 
X. Miscellanies and Corres 
& The War between Light ana Darkness, by Retuxh 
e War between Light and Darkness, 
3. Martin Luther, by Kénig and Gelzer. ° 
XL. Critical Notices and Lists of New Books. 
The 22nd Number (published April 1st) completes the Pourth 
Volume, which may now ad, price 138. cloth lettered, Sup. 
— may purchase cloth covers for binding up their Number: 
at 1s. eac! 
London : Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


Just published, 
HE CLASSICAL MUSEUM, No. XX. (for 
JULY). Price 3s. 6d. 
. On the Comitia curiata. Ly A f 
4 ——— on Virgil’s neid, } “sO 754, By Dr. J. 
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III. The Eni Fish Language as a Basis for the Sindy of other 
rv. uropean Languages. By Dr. B. Gabler. 
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On the Mummy Cloth of Egypt. By James’ prhomson, 
Vv. —— on Sophocles’ Antigone. By Rev. Henry 8, Rich 
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Miscellanies: 
. On two Greek Vases in the British Museum. By 8, Birch, 

x Translation of Virgil Eneis, I. By Dr. ‘2 Henry. 
3. On Thucydides, IIT. 12 and 3i. By ¥. B. 
4. | ym ee of some Horatian Odes. 
5. hocles, Antig. 593 and 676. By G, Dunbar, 
Not ~*~ te pe Publications : 
1. De Wal, Mythologia Se: tentrionalis. 
2. The Anabasis of Xenophon by patie. 
Dawson W. Turner’ 2 Notes on Herodot 
Dillenburger’s Hora 
& Froseediny 3 of the :Philological Society of London. 

Lath m. The English Language. 
Lists of ‘Philological Publications. 
London: Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
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Art. I. Lord Verulam’s Novum Organum, 
Il. Webb’s Continental Ecclesiology. 
mt Miss Martineau’s Eastern Travel. 
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Just published, price 6s. 
CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCES.. 


VIII. The French an = of 1848. 
1X. Notices of New Books, Pamphlets, &c. 


Published by John & Charles Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row. 


A Ne PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL for 
JULY 1. Edited by rN 





‘ontents :—The Phar - utical Nomenclature 
—The M etieal RegistrationCe tt ‘The Manu- 
facture of Sugar in Barbados—Jenning’s eee 
Microscopic Vegetations in Pharmaceutical Liquids (with Cuts} 
Revalenta Arabica—The Wolverton Well-Water—Indian Hem 
Tinctura Opii—Isothermal Bath and Oven (with Cuts)—Poi 
ye a Green—Professor Faraday on the Diamond, &¢. 4% 


Published by John Churchill, Princes-street, Leicester 
Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin & Co. Di 
Of whom may be had, bound in in doth, gilt lettered, neice 128 éd. 


’ 


Volumes I. to VIT. of The Pharmaceutical Journal. 


Any Volume can be had separate. 


MESSRS. venueetais ‘s MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS 
OR JULY. 














I. 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CCCXCIILI. — 


I. The Laws of Land—II. ite S “the ‘Far West.’ Part i 
Ill, Amerienn The pod = European Revolutions—IV. The 
tons. Part I epublican France—J une 1848—VI. ag 4 
tion— VII. Biberia—¥ VEL The Scottish Deer Forests—1X- i 
Buried Flower—X. Huzza for the Rule of the Whigs—X 
Navigation Laws. 


Il. 
LISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE, Vol. xXiK. 
of the New Edition. Price Six Shillings. The Twatieth 
and Concluding Volume, containing a copious Index 
published on the Ist of August. 


THE ATLAS to ALISON'S EUROPE 
Part XV., containing Plans of the Bases yyy) ; oD 


e of St. Sebastian. the History, 


—Culm—Montmirail—si oof, St Sebaitions of 


=y > paper, to range wi 
38. 6d. 


THE BARONIAZL po ECCLESIASTICAL 
f SCOTLAND. By R. 

gad WILLIAM Bit Nj Architects, Part XVL. conto i 
St 

trae ee A dquities of ST. ANDREWS. Price, 

22, 6d. 


» George-street, E Edinburgh ; and 37, Paternoster-row, Londoa 
* rders recelved by all Booksellers. 
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opine 
i Sir T. Fowell Buxton. 
: ey soiree ehe N iebelungen. 
; at's Eastern Archipelago. 
ry The Earnest Ministry and Church, 
5 and its Monuments. — 
« Miss Martineau’s an ople's oe 
x. The People’s Ward & Co. Paternoster-tow. 


SHARPE'S LONDON MAGAZINE.—Edited 





by FRANK FAIRLEGH,. The July Part, price 1s. contains 
wo FINE ENGRAVINGS on STEEL, and the following, 
pt other interesting articles :— 





C(BSAREA (with Illustration by Bartlett). 
END OF THE ALPS. — 
HARRY SUMNER’S REVENGE. By Polydore. 
4ocoUNT OF ST. BEE’S COLLEGE. ’ 
sfoRY of a FAMILY. By 8. M., Authoress of *The Maiden 


t 
cocosNUT DAY. By Mrs. Postans. 

REVIEW OF HAROLD, by Sir Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 
“———- ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE, by Mr. Craik. 
____——. SIR THEODORE BROUGHTON, by G. P. R. 
James ondon : Arthur Hall & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 

SERIALS FOR JULY. 
Messrs. Reeve, Benham and Reeve 
have this day published, 


URTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. 
By Sir W. JACKSON HOOKER, F.R.S., Director of the 
Royal Gardens, Kew. Third Series. No. 43, Seven Plates. 3a. 6d. 











Contents : Rhododendron nil iricum—Vriesiaspeciosa—Tetrazygia 
elwagnoides—Acacia argyrophylla—Tropeolum Smithii 
—Cantua pyrifolia. 

Dr. HARVEY’S HISTORY of BRITISH 
SEA-WEEDS ; (Physolegia Britannica.) Part XXXI. Six 
coloured Plates. 28. 6d. ; large paper, 5a. 

CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA ; or, Figures and 


Desriptions of the Shells of Molluscous Animals. By LOVELL 
REE ‘ F.L8. Demy 4to, Part LXIV. Eight coloured 
Plates. 108, 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; 
sue, PartIV. Six Plates, 2s. 6d, 


Mrs. HUSSEY’S ILLUSTRATIONS of BRI- 
EH MYCOLOGY ; with handsome Coloured Drawings. Part 


VL Royal4to. 5s. 
JOURNAL of BOTANY. 


Uncoloured 


THE LONDON 
yg by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. No. 79 Two Plates. 
_& King William-street, Strand. 
WM. S. ORR AND CO.’§ PERIODICALS FOR JULY. 
ILNERS DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS of 
ASTRONOMY, and of Physical and Political GEO- 


GRAPHY. Three 4to. Maps, carefully coloured, and Hight P: 
of descriptive Letterpress, Price 1a, ‘i ——— 


CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. Trans- 
lated by Messrs. BLYTH, WESTWOOD, MUDIE, and JOHN- 
80N. New edition, with numerous Engravings on Wood, 

Forty additional Illustrations on Steel. Price 2s. plates plain ; 
and 32, coloured. . 


F CARPENTERS POPULAR CYCLOP-EDIA 
JRAL SCIENCE. A Series of Treati in- 
cipal departments of Natural Science, inciading, ‘Antal ‘Supeio. 
, Zoology, Vegetable Physiology, Botany, &c. With numerous 
ons on Wood. Price 1s. 

SHAKSPERE’S WORKS—KeEnny MEaApows’s 
LuustkateD Epition. Memoir and Essay by BARRY CORN- 
WALL, Thirty-six Etchings on Steel, end nearly One Thossend 
wingson Wood, from Designs by Kenny Meadows. Price 1s, 
pee nONS TALES and POEMS—Finpen’s 
JisstRATED Epition. The Work will be embellished with Forty- 
ax Vienette Iilustrations on Steel, designed by Henry Wane, 
eograved under the superintendence of Edward Finden. Price a 


A HISTORY of FRANCE and of 
FRENCH FEOPLE, By G._M. BUSSEY. and enones 








CAs. 1 ustrated with 360 Engravings on Wood, designed by 


London: Wm. S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, and 147, Strand. 


HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT PARISH CHURCH OF 
MANCHESTER. 
This day is published, 
HE HISTORY ot the ANCIENT PARISH 
4 of MANCHESTER; wi . 
aa it was Collegiatete R; with numerous Illustra. 
Inti nee HIBBERT WARE, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
an s history,—by the aid of such an accession of inedited 
bs pas as have rendered it advisable that the earlier portion of 
‘ormer published history should be written over again,—the 
parish church of Manchester will be traced from the period of its 
Fe, Saxon endowment, to the time when, by a later benefac- 
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NEW WORK ON SHAKSPERE. 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d. - 
N INQUIRY into the PHILOSOPHY and 
RELIGION of SHAKSPERE. 
By W. J. BIRCH, M.A., New Inn Hall, Oxon. 
Author of the * Real and the Ideal,’ &. 





London: C. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street; and all 
Booksellers. 
2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 36s. 
RAVELS in LYCIA, MILYAS, and the 


CIBYRATIS, in company with the late Rev. E. T. Daniell. 
By Lieut. SPRATT, R.N., and Professor EDWARD FORBES. 
“The book contains descriptions and general remarks possess 
agreater interest than the repetitions of common-places of the 
usual tribe of tourists, from the freshness of the matter and the 
superior character of the writers.”— Spectator. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 1s. 6d. a 
ESUS, LORD;; their Usage and Sense in Holy 
Scripture. By HERMAN HEINFETTER, Author of * Rule’ 


for ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts. 
Cradock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, 

A NEW EDITION, sien 

Thoroughly revised and reprinted from the first article to t e last, 
pHs PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and 

KNIGHTAGE of GREAT BRITAIN and LRELAND. 
For 1848 (Eighth Year), 4 
By CHARLES R. DOD, Esq., Author of ‘The Parliamentary 
Companion,’ &c. 
i ts, and has been 


The new Edition includes imp 
printed in a perfectly new type cast expressly for this work. 
Foolscap 8vo. cloth gilt, price 10s, 6d. 


Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane. es 





Post Svo. 88. 6d. BaD sara, 
TELUSTRATIONS of INSTINCT, deduced 
from the Habits of British Animals. 
By JONATHAN COUCH, F.LS. ; 
Member of the Royal Geological ner. & and of the Royal Institu- 
tion of Cornwall, &c. 





“hi dot 


and sometimes as astonishing, as 








are as 
a fairytale ; and he makes them subserve his reasonings with great 
acuteness and skill. On the whole, * Illustrations of Lustinct’ is a 
| very fascinating book.”— Examiner, October 16, 1847. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





MR. BENTLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 


HAR 


OLD; 


THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 


htai. 


Which may now be 


d of all B 


Ireall, 


s and at all the Libraries. 





New Burwineron-street, July, 1848. 








Now complete, 3 vols. 8vo. price 2/. 2s. 


PROFESSOR H. H. WILSON’S CONTINUATION OF 


MILL’S 


HISTORY OF INDIA. 


From 1805 to 1835. 
This Continuation will range with the former 8vo. editions of Mill’s India. 





The Fourth Edition, 


MILL’S HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA, 


With PROFESSOR WILSON’S NOTES, ILLUSTRATIONS, and CONTINUATION, 
9 vols. 8vo. price 67. 6s., can be ordered through any Bookseller. 
James Mappen, 8, Leadenhall-street. 





AINSWORTH’S 


CONTENTS FOR JULY. 


MAGAZINE. 


No. LX XVIII. 


I. Crichton. By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq.— II. The Fancy Fair.— TIL The Emperor Albert and his Hound.— 
IV. The Brothers. By E. P. Rowsell, Esq.—V. The Two Berthas; or, How to get Husbands. By Thomas Roscoe, Esq.— 


VI. The Homesteads of Lower Britanny. By W. Hughes, Esq. — VII. A Capriccio. 
.—1X. The Coral Island. By William H. G. Kingston, Esq.—X. Patch- 


VIII. The House on Fire. By J. E. Carpenter, Esq 


By Prince Wladmir Odojeffsky.— 


work. By Mrs. White.—XI. The Countess de Rudolstadt. By Miss Matilda M. Hays. 
ILLUSTRATED BY HABLOT K. BROWNE. 


Cuapman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 





COLBURNS NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. — 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY. No. CCCXXXIL 


L Mr. Jolly Green and the Presidency of the French Republic.— II. To Miss Campbell. 


By Thomas Roscoe, Esq. — 


Ill. Philip and his Poodle—IV. Helen Magore.—V. The Actress’s Boudoir. By Charles Hervey, Esq. — VI. Paquerette. 


—VII. A Few Months in Southern Africa. 


By Lieut.-Col. E. Napier.—VIII. The Court and Times of James I.—1X. Tick. 


By Charles Rowcroft, Esq. — X. A Visit to the Battle-Fields of Cressy and Agincourt. By Henry Lawes Long, Esq.— 


XL. Distinguished Amateur Theatricals. — XII. Ireland and 


the Repeal of the Union. — XIIf. The Richest Commoner in 


England.—XIV. Continental Politics. —XV. The Angler in Norway.—XVI. Decline of the Drama in Paris—XVU. The 
Uproar at Drury-lane Theatre —X VIII. The Opera—XIX. Literature of the Month. 


Carman & HALL, 186, Strand. 





THREE HUNDRED AND THIRTY PAGES FOR ONE SHILLING. 


Now ready, good paper and type, and elegantly done up in fancy boards, price One Shilling, 


THE ELECTION: 
A TALE OF IRISH LIFE. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘HYACINTH O’GARA,’ ‘MOTHERS AND SONS,’ &c. &e. 


WILLIAM RoBERTSON, Dublin; Hamriron, ApAMs & Co. London. 








COMPLETION OF VANITY FAIR. 


This day is published, price 2s. with numerous eo on wood and Steel, Parts XIX, and XX. (completing 
the Work) of 


VANITY FAIR. 
By W. M, THACKERAY, Author of ‘ Mrs. Perkins’s Ball,’ ‘The Snob Papers,’ &c, &c. 


*,* VANITY FAIR, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, 
Price 21s. handsomely bound in cloth, will be published early in July. 





96, Strand. Maichiester: 
change- 


London; published at the ‘ Puncy’ Office, 85, Fleet-street. 


THE ATHENZUM 





[Jury] 
— brit] 





Published this day, 
N EXICO ILLUST RATED, in 26 5 Lithographed 
4 Drawings, with Poscriptive Letterpress, in English and 
Spanish. preceding each Plate. Imperial folio, half morocco, with 
device, 4/. 48. ; or coloured as original drawings, in folio, 104 108, 


Windeor Castle Illustrated, in 40 Lithographed 


Steel Plates, executed under the superintendence of the late Sir 
td Wyatville, F.S.A., with Letterpress by John Britton, 
F.R.S. F. (a few original impressions.) Folio, half-morocco, 
with device, 51. 58, 


B. Atchley, 108, Great Russell-street, Bedford-square, London. 


Tro’. TO SPEAK FRENCH: a Tableau of 
the French Language and France. aes ALBITEs, A.B, 
L.L.B., Paris. 2nd edition, 3s. 3s.—Hamilton & C 
wy ncomparably superior.” Atheneum.—” «Perfect. ” Era, 
French Genders Conquered. 6d. 
“ Golden Rule,”—St, James's, 


a 8, New Buruixetoy- “STREET, July 1, 1848, 


MR. BENTLEY 
WILL PUBLISH DURING THE PRESENT MONTH 
THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT NEW 
WORKS, 


I 
THE PAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE. 


In 2 yols, demy 8vo, with numerous Portraits from Original 
Paintings, 


THE 
FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE: 
MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF 


CHARLES THE FIRST. 


y Barrister-at-Law. 
Edited by GEORGE W. JOHNSON, Esa. Tom the 12th inat, 





and 


Under the sanction of the Colonial Office and the Admiralty, tr. an 


Dedicated, by permission, to His Royal Highness Prince A’ 
In 2 vols, demy Svo. with numerous Illustrations, 


NARRATIVE OF THE EXPE- 
DITION 


SENT BY HER MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT TO 
THE RIVER NIGER, 1n THe Year 1841, 
Undér the Command of CAPTAIN HENRY DUNDAS 
TROTTER, R.N. 
With an Account of Pemende Po and the other Islands in the 


ight of Biafra. 
By CAPTAIN WILLIAM Elen. R.N. F.R.S. &e. 


Late Commander of H.M.S. Wilberforce; and 
T. R. H. THOMSON, M. i “&e., Surgeon, K.N. 
One of the Officers of the Expedition. 


NEW WORK, BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘AZETH THE 
EGYPTIAN, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


AMY MONE, 


A ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF PERICLES. 
By tue Autnor or * Azetu, THE Ecyptiay.” 


In 3 vols, post 8vo. with Portraits of Pope Pius IX., the Emperor 
Leopold, and Manzoni, 


ITALY IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, 


AND ITS PAST CONDITION. 


By ag ry WwW HITESIDE, A.M. M.R.S.A. 
One of Her or Majesty’ 's Counsel, 


MR, BENTLEY 
HAS ALSO JUST PUBLISHED 
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REVIEWS 


iary of -Henry Machyn, Citizen and 
Bie Dise’ Flor me feng from A.D.1550 
io A.D. 1563. Edited by John Gough 

Nichols, F.S.A., for the Camden Society. 
Or Henry Machyn, _whose very minute, and 
in many respects curious and interesting, Diary 
js before us, little is known. That he was a 
member of the Merchant-Taylors’ Company, 
that he was born towards the close of the fif- 
teenth century, dwelt in the parish of Trinity 
the Little, by Queenhithe, and ged was 
engaged in that department of the trade of a 
merchant-taylor which furnished in those days 
of funereal pomp the painted and embroidered 
hanners and pennons that were considered 
indispensable to a “ godely burial,” is all that 
we can gather.! That he was a man “ of no 

eat scholarship or attainments, sufficiently 
prejudiced, and not capable of any deep views 
either of religious doctrine or temporal policy,” 
we have abundant evidence in the ‘ Diary’ itself; 
but it is this that really gives to the homely 
prosing of Henry Machyn a value far beyond 
the elaborate ‘‘ apologies” and statements and 
counter-statements with which this agitated 

riod abounded. ‘The matters of fact which 
t records,” as the editor justly remarks, 
“would be such as he either witnessed himself 
or had learned immediately after their occur- 
rence; and the —— and sentiments which 
he expresses would be shared by a large pro- 
portion of his fellow-citizens.” 

The most remarkable passages in the earlier 
part of this ‘ Diary’ have been made use of by 
Strype: who, misled by the writer’s minute ac- 
count of the array of the various funerals which 
herecords, believed it to be the journal of one who 
belonged to the Heralds’ College. But Strype’s 
extracts are chiefly confined to the religious 
and political events of Queen Mary’s reign— 
passing over those which so graphically illus- 
trate old London customs; while of the portion 
relating to the first five years of Elizabeth, 
he scarcely made any use. We therefore wel- 
come the complete publication of this old manu- 
script; and follow with interest the diarist in his 
almost daily record of “noticeable” events,—all 
tet down with the same imperturbable gravity, 
Whether these be the fifteen men hanged at 
Tyburn, or the Lord of Misrule’s gallant show, 
—the death of King Edward, or the exhibition 
of the pig with eight feet—the eleven heretics 
burnt in Smithfield “at. iiii postes,”” or the 
“godely May game,” with giants, soudan, 
morrice dancers, and the Stee tenn. 

The ‘ Diary’ commences with a notice of the 
funeral of Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton,— 
followed by similar notices of several others. It 
isprobable, therefore, that it was at first intended 
merely as a record of the principal funerals 
about which the diarist was employed. More 
interesting entries, however, soon succeed; and 
ve have a notice of two of the accessaries to the 
death of Arden of Feyversham” being hanged 
in Smithfield—a minute account of the Lady 
ae riding through London on a visit to her 

rother at Westminster—an account of the shock 
of an earthquake at Dorking, which did no fur- 
ther mischief than that of making “the pottes, 
eo and dyshes dance’’—and a curious noti- 

cation that on the 8th of July was “a plage and 
4proclamasyon.” The proe amation, however, 
Was perhaps the greater plague of the two; — 
for it ordered that the groat should be but 3d. 
and the twopenny piece but a penny. Then, we 
have a notice of’ the King’s removal to Hamp- 
fn Court, because of “the nuw swett,” which 
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we find carried off in London above eight hun- 
dred people. With the approach of winter, all 
fear of infection seems to have died away; and 
“the olde Qwyne of Schottes,” Mary of Guise, 
ae a visit to the city. The details of the 

onour with which she was received and the 
‘‘mony grett gyftes of beyffes, mottuns, velles, 
swines, bred, wylld-foulle, wyne, bere, spysys, 
and alle thyngs,” which she received from the 
“mayre and aldermen” afford a characteristic 
picture of old London hospitality. Nor was she 
presented only with “ victualle.”— 

“ The vj day of November the Qwyne rod thrught 
[London] to Bysshope-gatt, and the duke of North- 
umberland [and a hundred] of grett horsys and cotes 
of welvet in-brodery, [with] hats of velvet and whyt 
fethers and chynes of gold; [and the] yerle of Pen- 
broke with a C. gret horsses, cotes gardy[d with] 
velvet, and chynes, hats and whyt fethers, and every 
[man] havyng a new jayffelyn in ther hands, and a 
badge; and then cam the lord Tresorer with a C. gret 
horsses and ther cotes of marbull, with bage the facon 
of gold and jayffelins; and with gret nombur of lords 
and knyghts, and gentyllmen and lades; and ther 
the Qwyne reseyvyd of the chamburlain of London 
at the gatt a C. marke owt of the chambur.” 

No wonder was it that in Scotland the notion 
so generally prevailed that ‘‘ London streets 
were paved with gold.” Lights and shadows 
are closely mingled in this ‘ Diary :'—so the next 
entries record “ the gode yerlle of Arundell” and 
two others being carried to the Tower, and “a 
grett skaffold” being set up in Westminster Hall 
against the trial of the Duke of Somerset. The 
sorrow which the citizens felt at his condemna- 
tion did not, however, spoil their Christmas 
festivities, for,— 

“ The iiij day of Januarii was mad a grett skaffold 
[in Ch]Jepe hard by the crosse, agaynst the kynges lord 
of myss[rule] cumyng from Grenwyche; and landyd 
at Towre warff, [and with] hym yonge knyghts and 
gentyllmen a gret nombur on [horsbJake sum in 
gownes and cotes and chynes abowt ther nekes, every 
man havynga balderyke of yelow and grene about ther 
nekes, and on the Towre hy]! therthey [went in] order, 
furst a standard of yelow and grene sylke with Sant 
Gorge, and then gonnes and skuybes, and trompets 
and bagespypes, and drousselars and flutes, and then 
a gret compeny all in yelow and gren, and docturs 
declaryng my lord grett, and then the mores danse 
dansyng with a tabret, and afor xx of ys consell on 
horsbake in gownes of chanabulle lynyd ‘with blue 
taffata and capes of the sam, lyke sage (men); then 
cam my lord with a gowne of gold furyd with fur of 
the goodlyest collers as ever youe saw, and then ys 
— and after cam alff a hundred in red and 
wyht, tallmen [of] the gard, with hods of the sam 
coler, and cam in to the cete; and after cam a carte, 
the whyche cared the pelere, the a... , [the] jubett, 
the stokes, and at the crose in Chepe a gret brod 
s({kaffold] for to go up; then cam up the trumpeter, 
the harold, [and the] doctur of the law, and ther was 
a proclamasyon mad of my lord(’s) progeny, and of 
ys gret howshold that he [kept,] and of ys dygnyte; 
and there was a hogshed of wyne [at] the skaffold, 
and ther my lord dranke, and ys consell, and [had] 
the hed smyttyn owt that every body mytht drynke, 
and [money ?] cast abowt them, and after my lord(’s) 
grase rod unto my lord mer and alle ys men to dener, 
for ther was dener as youe have sene; and after he 
toke his horse, and rod to my lord Tresorer at Frer 
Austens, and so to Bysshopgate, and so to Towre 
warff, and toke barge to Grenwyche.” 

The next entry brings the scaffold and the 
headsman before us ;—for the Duke of Somerset 
is beheaded: and the numerousarray of the king’s 
guard: “anda M!, mo with »”” doubtless 
for fear of rescue, as well as the parenthesis “I 
beseeche God have mercy on ys sowlle, amen !”’ 
prove how general a favourite the Duke was. 
Soon after, my lady Elizabeth pays a visit to 
the king, and the king attends a goodly muster 
of his “‘men of armes” in Greenwich Park. 
The citizens, however, had their ‘“ godely”’ 
shows, also; for there was a green and white 





maypole set up in Fenchurch, and there were 
giants, and the morris dance, and an elephant 
with a castle. The health of the young king 
had now become very precarious :—and not the 
least curious portions of this ‘Diary’ are those 
that show the anxious and unsettled state of 
men’s minds. Men are whipt “ for visions and 
signs ;” the appearance of “ grete fyshes’”—an 
undoubted sign of “‘ chance and change”’ to the 
country—is duly noted; a child is born with 
two heads; and some more great fishes are 
brought through London Bridge to Paris Gar- 
dens. Yet, Christmas was kept with due feast- 
ing,—and the king’s Lord of Misrule came again 
in great state into the city. Master Maynard, 
the sheriff, too, provided, during Lent, a goodly 
disguising, in which ‘Jack of Lent,” and a 
devil, and a soudan, with morris and minstrelsy, 
proceeded from Aldgate through London. But 
still men’s minds were perplexed,—and the 
whipping-post and pillory weré again in requi- 
sition for pretended prophets. At length Edward 
died: ithe uncertainty that prevailed is shown 
in the following entry.— 

“The vj day of July, as they say, dessessyd the 
nobull Kyng Edward the vj. and the vij yere of ys 
rayne, and sune and here to thenobull kyng Henry the 
viij; and he was poyssoned, as evere body says, wher 
now, thanke be unto God, ther be mony of the false 
trayturs browt to ther end, and j trust in God that 
mor shall folow as thay may be spyd owt.” 

The subsequent entries show the unsettled 
state of the city. Queen Jane was not pro- 
claimed until a few days after; and at the time 
of her proclamation a young man was taken up 
for maintaining Mary’s title—for which he lost 
both his ears. Then, “all manner of ordon- 
ance” is carried to the Tower by night :—and 
then Mary, within a short week, is proclaimed | 
queen, and the Duke of Northumberland and 
his adherents are declared traitors. On the 
29th, we find “my Lady Elizabeth” riding 
through Fleet Street to Somerset House, at- 
tended by two thousand horsemen, with spears, 
bows and guns—evidently a prisoner, for whose 
safe omni Mary was most anxious. 

Mary’s entry into the city follows: and then; 
the liberation of her friends and the committal, 
arraignment and execution of Northumberland 
and his adherents fill up the following pages,— 
interspersed, however, with passing notices 
which prove the new queen to have been un- 
popular. The change im the religious services 
was evidently not brought about without much 
opposition, Thus, when Dr. Bourn first 
preached at Paul’s Cross, our diarist tells us, 
there was “gret up-rore and showtyng at ys 
sermon ;” and on a similar occasion, when the 
livery companies attended, ‘‘my lord mayor” 
had the services of two hundred of the guard 
“to se no dysquyet done.” This drilling in 
public ge must naturally have excited the 
anger of Englishmen, independently of peculi- 
arities of form and faith; and we find several 
men set on the pillory for ‘“‘haynous wordes 
aganst the qwen’s magesty.” ‘The projected 
marriage with the King of Spain seems to have 
excited further indignation,—but resistance was 
vain : andfrom thetime when Sir ThomasWyatt’s 
rebellion was put down the reign of Mary was 
unquestionably a reign of terror. There are 
large notices relating to Wyatt,—which Strype 
has made use of, Forty-six men were hanged in 
London, twenty-four in Kent;—and it seems a 
fortunate circumstance that these executions took 
place during winter, otherwise the gong heads 
and quarters which were displayed on all the 
city gates might have caused another plague. 
The remaining prisoners were, however, par- 
doned.— 

“The sam day alle the Kent men whent tothe cowrt 
with halters a-bowt ther nekes, and bonde with cordes, 
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ij and ij to-gether, through London to Westmynster, | 


and be-twyn the ij tyltes the powr presonars knelyd 
downe in the myre, and ther the Quen(’s) grace lokyd 
owt over the gatt and gayff them all pardon, and 
thay cryd owt ‘God save quen Mare!’ and so toWest- 
mynster hall, and ther thay cast ther alters a-bowt 
the hall, and capes, and in the stretes, and cryd owt 
‘God save quen Mare!’ as thay whent.” 


“‘Serten more” were pardoned two days after ; 
and they “cast ther alters on hye in the stretes 
and a-bowt,” so that many of the byestanders 
picked up four or five. On reading this, and 
remembering that the price of a halter was only 
a penny, we were at first puzzled to know why 
they were thus sought after; but the reason 
doubtless was the efficacy which was supposed 
to reside in a halter, asa charm for protecting 
property and also against some diseases. We 
next find persons—men, and women too,—set 
on the pillory for speaking against the queen ; 
notices of ‘ godly prosessyons,” with fourscore 
priests wearing copes of cloth of gold, and the 
Host borne under a canopy: while the strict 
orders for a nightly watch, although in the 
month of June, shows emphatically that, what- 
ever might be the case in other parts, London 
was far from being satisfied with these changes. 
Mary seems to have been well convinced of this; 
for subsequently to her marriage we do not find 
that either herself or Philip visited the city for 
more than a twelvemonth. Meanwhile, the 
pillory was in requisition for seditious speeches, 
—and soon after the stake, for Protestantism. 
The incidental notices in this part of the ‘ Diary’ 
are valuable for the proofs which they afford us 
of the hostility that existed between the King 
of Spain’s attendants and the people :—the result 
of which was, doubtless, that detestation of “‘the 
proud Spaniard” which so characterized popular 
feeling even to the time of the Protectorate. 
Not only are “ affrays” of constant occurrence, 
but we have several instances of men ‘ sham- 
fullye slayne by aSpaniarde.” The court seems 
rather to have protected these foreigners; and 
in cases where they had been robbed, not only 
strict justice, but a rigour rather beyond, seems 
to have been exercised. Thus, we find that a 
gallows was set up beside the well in Fleet 
Street, where the Spaniards appear to have 
resided, and two men were hanged there for rob- 
bingaSpaniard. This wasbutthe usual penalty; 
—but then the diarist adds, that they were hung 
against the Spaniards’ gate, ‘“‘ betymes in the 
mornyng, and so hangynge alle day in the 
rayne.” The last remark is rather amusing :— 
but when we remember that one hour only was 
the accustomed time for the body to hang, we 
can easily imagine the indignation of the popu- 
lace that in this instance the men should be thus 
exposed during the whole day. 

There is something curious in Machyn’s 
quiet noting down of events which have now a 
place in history, in juxtaposition, and as though 
of equal importance, with ‘ Masteres Lentall's 
godely banquet” of marmalade, gingerbread, 
telly, and comfits,—or the breaking loose of the 
great blind bear. Thus, we have “ Master 
Philpot” carried into Smithfield to be burned, 
and a similar notice of “Dr. Latymer and Dr. 
Ridley sometyme as grete prechers as ever was.” 
Machyn also corroborates Foxe’s testimony, 
that the proclamations forbidding persons to be 
present at these horrible executions had no other 
effect than that of collecting afar greater crowd. 
On one occasion, when—probably to prevent this 
expression of sympathy—eleven men and two 
women were carried to Stratford to suffer, there 
were twenty thousand people, says the diarist. 
The uniformity which was then so strictly en- 
forced in the midst of its horrors produced 
sometimes ludicrous scenes. Thus, when a 
learned doctor preached at Paul's Cross, a man 
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stood before him doing penance, with two pigs 
ready dressed, one on his head and holding the 
other before him. We have next an account of 
the “blazing starr”’—the very comet whose 
visit is expected this year ;—and it did shoot out 
fire, says our diarist, to the great wonder and 
marvel of the people. Doubtless, many an 
expectation was raised at its appearance, and 
many an anxious thought turned toward Wood- 
stock and the prisoned Elizabeth. We have 
again notices of conspiracies and treasons; and 
a young man personates the late king. Soon 
after, is the notice that the Lady Elizabeth 
went through the city on her way to Hatfield; 
—where, as the reader is aware, she resided until 
her sister’s death. 

The embassy of “the duke of Muskovea,” in 
the following February, is minutely described ; 
and “the barbaric gold and pearls” with which 
he and his followers were adorned seem to have 
excited the astonishment even of wealthy Lon- 
don. The “hye coping cap” and “ys nighte 
cappe”—doubtless the turban,—all beset with 
“‘ grate perles and riche stones as ever I dyd see,”’ 
especially awakened admiration. He was pre- 
sented at court, and invited to dinner with the 
Lord Mayor; on which latter occasion he even 
outdid his former bravery. In March the king 
and queen paid their last visit to the city ;—and, 
according to Machyn, were received ‘“‘ wyth grete 
joye and plesur.” Conspiracies, however, and 
disturbances continued; and, under June 14th, 
we have this entry :—‘‘ Was carried to the 
Towre serten gentyllemen blyndfold and muffled.” 
Of this most un-English proceeding we can find 
no further explanation :—and soon after we have 
an account how the diarist, with sundry friends 
and neighbours, “dyd ete half a bushell of 
oysters” in Anchor Lane, at Master Smith’s 
cellar, with onions, ale, claret and malmsey. 
Times must have been perilous indeed for the 
old London citizen to have neglected his good 
cheer. The news of the surrender of Calais 
seems to have made some impression even on 
the imperturbable Master Harry Machyn,—for 
he says it was the heaviest tidings that England 
ever heard. ‘This, as the reader is aware, added 
the last drop to Mary’s cup of bitterness—and 
from its shock she never recovered. As was the 
case with her brother, the queen’s death was 
rumoured before it took place.— 

“ The xij day of November was Saterday ther was 
a woman sett on the pelere for sayhyng that the quen 
was ded, and her grace was not ded then. The xvij 
day of November be-twyn v and vj in the mornyng 
ded quen Mare, the vj yere of her grace(’s) rayne, the 
wyche Jhesu have mercy on her solle! Amen. 


[The same] day, be-twyne a xj and xij a’ for[noon, 
the lady Eliza]beth was proclamyd quen Elsabeth, 
quen of England, France and Yrland, and deffender 
of the feyth, by dyvers haroldes of armes and trum- 
petors, and dukes, lordes [and knights,] the wyche 
was ther present, the duke of Norfoke, [the] lord 
tresorer, the yerle of Shrousbere, and the yerele of 
Bedford, and the lord mayre and the althermen, and 
dyvur odur lordes and knyghtes. The sam day, at 
after-non, all the chyrches in London dyd ryng, and 
at nyght dyd make bonefyres and set tabulls in the 
strett, and ded ett and drynke and mad mere for the 
new quen Elsabeth, quen Mare(’s) syster.” 

To the general joy at the accession of Eliza- 
beth Machyn bears unquestionable testimony in 
the fact that not a single person was pilloried 
for speaking against the new queen: while how 
grateful the return to the Reformed faith was 
to the people is shown in the fact that no dis- 
turbance whatever took place in the churches. 
Master Machyn in the swiftness of his political 
and religious changes was just a man for the 
times :—for he now diligently records the “‘ godly 
sermons”’ which he hearsfrom the new preachers, 
although sorely put out with “the Geneva 





fashion,” and he is moreover rather scan 


by the ‘“newe prechers in ther gownes like lay. 
men,” There are many allusions to 
singing—men, women, and boys all sing; 
together, as was the case at St. Martin’s, f, 
gate, when the new minister was induc 
‘‘and all the people dyd synge the tune ¢ 
Genevay.” Was this the fine Old Hund 
which we know was at this time the favouriy 
tune of the Reformed congregations? But 
the gorgeous ceremonials of ‘the old religion” 
were cast aside, the pleasant civic and domesti 
usages of the middle ages were continued With 
renewed spirit;—for men felt that they wer 
secure and prosperous. Thus, the Queen of the 
May rode through the city attended by a guard, 
with drums, flutes, trumpets, morris dancers, ang 
two live bears :—and thus a ‘“ worshipful” dinne 
was given by the Skinners’ Company, and , 
banquet of spice-bread, cherries and stray. 
berries, to which all were welcome :—and 
when Master Beleffe married Master Mallory; 
daughter, there was singing and minstrelsy, and 
a hundred pair of gloves given, and a dinne 
and supper and a masque. But it is on the 
marriage of Master Atkinson’s three daughtey 
that our diarist most delightedly dwells :—hoy 
or went in procession to St. Mary Woolnoth’s 
with flowing hair, and rich head-dresses adorned 
with pearls, “all, one after ye odur wyth ij 
godely cuppes”’ garnished with laces gilt, and 
flowers and rosemary,—and how “a 
dener”’ formed the fitting conclusion. People, 
indeed, seem to have been determined to enj 
themselves; for, under the same year, we fad 
that at St. James’s fair at Westminster such 
was the resort, that a man could not havea pig 
for money ;—and that the “ beer-wives” were 
so occupied with serving, that they could not 
get dinner before four o’clock! Elizabeth en 
couraged her people in their sports :—and here 
are many notices of the gay doings at court, 
She also associated more with them than any 
sovereign before or since ;—and doubtless, hence 
was derived the popular feeling which named her 
*‘ good Queen Bess.” Here are some extracts 
which show with what little precaution she 
went about.— 

“[The x day of July the Queen came by water] unto 
the Towre of London by x [of the clock, until] v at 
nyght, and whent and sa(w) all her my[nts; and they 
gave the] Quen serten pesses of gold, and gayff the 
[lord] of Hunsdon had on, and my lord marques of 
[Northampton,] and her grace whent owt of the yrm 
gatt [over] Towre hyll unto Algatt chyrche, avd s 
down Hondyche [to the] Spyttyll, and so downe 
Hoge lane, and so over the feldes to the Charter 
howse my lord North(’s) plase, with trumpetes and 
the penssyonars and the haroldes of armes and the 
servantes, and then cam gentyllmen rydyng, and 
after lordes, and then [the] lord of Hunsdon and 
bare the sword a-for the quen, and then cam [ladies] 
rydyng; and the feldes full of pepull, gret nombur 
[as ever was] sene; and ther tared tylle Monday. * * 
[The xiij day of July] the sam nyght the Quen() 
grace whent from the Charter-howse by Clarkyne 
welle over the feldes unto the Sayvoy unto master 
secretore Sysselle to soper, and ther was the consel 
and many lordes and knyghtes and ladys and gentyll- 
women, and ther was gret chere tyll mydnyght, am 
after here grace ryd to my lord North(’s) to bet at 
the Charter-howse.” 

The Queen riding after midnight atoss the 
open fields’ well known as the resort of = 
perate characters, gives us a more favourd 
view of the state of the police than we have 
been accustomed to entertain. It is curious 
too, to read of fields from the Strand to the 
Charterhouse. The better state of affairs 
Elizabeth’s time is also shown in the records of 

ublic offenders. We have no longer traitors 
rand and quartered ;—and we have but seanty 
notices of Tyburn. The pillory, indeed, ism 
full activity; but then it is not for “ haynous 
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~ des” against the Queen, but for conjuring, 

gise witness bearing, cheating, and such like. 
flere is an instance.— ; 

“The ix day of July was the pelere set up in 

for a prentes that had conveyed from ys 

the sum of a (blank) 1., and had bowth hym 

mw aparell, nuw shurtt, dobelet and hose, hat, purse, 

griyll, dager, and butes, spurs, butt-hose, and a 

darffe, and thys nuw all, and thys dyd hang up on 

the pelere, and goodly geldyng and sadyll, cot, cloke, 


- illory, indeed, seems to have been the 
engine of reformation :—and it must often 
ve presented a very amusing sight. A man 
gho sold measly pork was exhibited there with 
the piece hanging round his neck; a woman 
gho sold roast meat in Lent bore the forbidden 
dainty on her head; a man who purchased 
jh at an under price had them tied “collar 
aise” round his neck; while another who sold 
had smelts had both head and neck adorned 
with them. We have notices, too, of riding 
golds and disreputable persons : — indeed, 
london streets could seldom have been without 
wme kind of bustle or other. 
This curious ‘ Diary’ ends in the summer of 
1563: and some of the last entries notice the 
utions which were taken against the 
,—such as that fires should be made in 
erery street and lane three times a week—that 
“across of blue with writing under’”’ should be 
wt upon the door of each infected house—and 
hat a man was appointed to kill as many dogs 
ss he could find in the streets, it being sup- 
that they conveyed the infection. How 
these precautions were successful Hen 
Machyn has not told us :—probably he himself 
beame one of the victims of the plague. If 
that were the case, we may well rejoice that the 
practice of burning whatever belonged to the 
infected person was not followed in respect to 
this curious ‘ Diary :’ which, with all its prosiness 
md cockneyisms and outrageous bad spelling, 
ifords as graphic a picture of the times—of 
their “very form and pressure’’—as we have ever 
had the gratification of contemplating. 





FLEMISH NOVELS. 

Adventures of the Count Hugo Van Craenhove. 
By Henry Conscience.—Lambrecht Hens- 
mans, By the Same. 2 vols.—TZhe Olden 
Times. By Felix Bogaert. Antwerp, Busch- 
man. 

Mr. Henry Conscience has been already intro- 

duced to our readers in the course of our series 

of sketches of Flemish Literature [see Athen. 

No. 1026]. He is a man of fertile genius 

ad indefatigable industry :— having for his 

great object to show the copiousness, richness, 
ind harmony of the Flemish language. The 
anals of Flanders during centuries of wars 
and internal tumults offer an inexhaustible fund 

f material to the poet and the novel-writer; 

ind the genius of Conscience knows well how 

vary his expression to suit the various cha- 
meters and circumstances of the times with 
vhich he deals. Strength and energy speak 
by the tongues of his bold and iron men of the 
bist—while sweetness and feminine elegance 
distinguish the utterance of his heroines. The 

an people feel daily more and more that, 
although the French language is equally with 
ir own a literary instrument to them, it is 
the bounden duty of a nation that understands 

8 own interests and honour to encourage 

"niters who maintain and extend the primitive 

ge of the country. This proves a strong 
ad powerful bond of nationality everywhere ; 

md one particularly applicable to Belgium— 

vhere half of the people never have spoken, 

never will speak, any other than their 
tongue, 





In the two novels before us Henry Conscience 
has displayed much feeling and imagination ; 
and avoided at the same time the great but 
common fault of imitating French writers. 
In this point of view, the ‘Adventures of Count 
Hugo Van Craenhove’ are quite original. The 
scene is laid in 1336. Arnold and Hugo Van 
Craenhove, two brothers, live together in the 
old castle of their fathers, and are passionately 
devoted to each other. A cause of dissension, 
however, comes between them. Both become 
enamoured of the same lady ; and distrust and 
aversion succeed to their mutual attachment. 
This leads at length to an open quarrel, and a 
combat between the brothers in a wood near 
the castle, wherein both are wounded—Hugo 
being left on the ground for dead. Stung with 
remorse, Arnold flies from the spot; and his 
brother, being found and conveyed to the castle, 
recovers from his wounds after months of 
suffering. His first thought after his return to 
consciousness is of Arnold, and his first effort 
that of inquiring out his retreat. His researches 

roving fruitless, life becomes a burden to 

im; and, but for a young sister who claims 
his protection, he would have buried his grief 
in a convent. To her society, however, he 
surrenders all other enjoyments, and devotes 
the moments not so consecrated to penitent 
prayer for the supposed murder of his brother. 
Abulfaragus, an old friend of his, is his only 
other (and a very mysterious) companion. 
There is one more inmate of the castle, Ber- 
nard van Reedale,—an orphan, whose parents 
had perished in the burning and pillaging of 
Brussels by the Flemings in 1356, under Louis 
de Male. He had been received and protected 
by Count Hugo, from respect for his father; 
and being brought up with Aleidis, the sister, 
falls in love with the young girl, and is in con- 
sequence ordered by Abulfaragus from the 
castle. Destitute and friendless, he betakes 
himself to a shepherd life in a remote part of 
Flanders. While one day tending his flock on 
the borders of a forest, he sees an old man, lean- 
ing on a stick and covered with a goat’s skin, 
emerge from a cavern. Secretly watching the 
movements of this mysterious person, Bernard 
finally discovers him to be the lost brother of 
Count Hugo. Under the impression that he 
had destroyed his brother, Arnold had taken 
refuge in the wilderness, to expiate his crime 
by prayer and mortification. Bernard reveals 
to him that Hugo lives and is also expiating by 
penitence the supposed murder of a brother. 
Bernard returns to the castle and communicates 
his information to Abulfaragus; who undertakes 
toprepare Count Hugo for its reception. Next 
morning the brothers meet.— 


Bernard and Arnold, exhausted by their journey, 
passed over the bridge and entered the castle. Here 
Arnold, overpowered by emotion, could proceed no 
further. At length, leaning on the shoulders of Ber- 
nard on one side and of Aleidis, who had run out to 
meet her brother, on the other, he slowly dragged his 
frame towards the room in which his brother lay, too 
illtomove. The opening of the door was followed by 
two piercing cries. Arnold! Hugo! Forgiveness! for- 
giveness !—and the brothers were clasped in each 
other’s arms, A few incoherent words passed their 
lips: and then both fell to the ground like inanimate 
statues fallen from their pedestals. While yet they 
clung together, without visible emotion, the lookers- 
on believed that overpowered by their feelings they 
had fallen into a swoon; but Abulfaragus, who saw 
them fall, made the castle echo with his cry and 
rushed towards them. Alas! though thirteen years 
of remorse had not been able to kill, a moment of rap- 
ture had done that work! The brothers were dead, 
—and their souls were gone together into eternity! 


A very faint conception of the interest of this 
novel is rendered by the foregoing rough sketch. 
Each incident is developed with ease and grace; 





and simplicity and nature reign throughout. 
The local descriptions, as well as the passions, 
feelings, emotions and thoughts of the actors, 
are all depicted in engaging forms; and the 
reader’s attention and anxiety are kept sus- 
ee till the close of the tale. The author 

as never written more brilliant pages than 
are to be found here. He has shown his 
power to sound the depths of the human heart, 
to regulate dramatic action, and to weave the 
chain of sentiment and passion so as to produce 
striking and enthralling effect. 

The story of ‘Lambrecht Hensmans’ is a very 
different performance, both in matter and style 
—and brings us within the range of present 
times. The main subject is one of the every- 
day incidents of common life. An honest ook 
man with a large family is, in 1812, accused of 
a crime committed at Antwerp—convicted— 
and condemned to hard labour, though ear- 
nestly and constantly declaring his innocence. 
His punishment brings ruin and death to his 
family: and after the survivors and himself had 
undergone indescribable misery and privation, 
his innocence is established by the testimony and 
confession ofa common thief. This plot having 
been before the public on many previous occasions 
and in divers shapes, it was the more difficult 
for the author to impart to it so much of fresh- 
ness and novelty as should excite and sustain 
the reader’s interest. This difficulty, however, 
hehasovercome. The characters are delineated 
with so much feeling and truth, and the style is 
so vivid, that the reader is rivetted by the story 
and deeply moved by the misfortunes of the 
wronged Lambrecht and his unfortunate family. 

‘The Olden Times,’ by Felix Bogaert, is a 
description of the ancient institutions, monu- 
ments and habits of the people of the city of 
Antwerp. The higher efforts of the imagina- 
tion are here out of the question. History alone 
is to be referred to. The object of the writer is 
to examine who is right—they who consider 
the period of Belgium from the eighteenth cen- 
tury till the invasion of the French (in 1713- 
1791) as being the good olden times, or they 
who look on that period as one of comparative 
ignorance and oppression. To enable the reader 
to draw his own conclusion from indisputable 
facts, Felix Bogaert gives a sketch of the life 
and habits of the people of Antwerp, and of 
their civil and social institutions, during this 
period of history—when the city became some- 
thing like what Athens was under Pericles. 
The little volume exhibits great liveliness and 
taste—and is an interesting production to both 
foreigner and Belgian. It is written under the 
influence of an enlightened and patriotic feeling 
that greatly helps the pleasure which the reader 
takes in its pages. 





The Life and Times of Daniel O’ Connell. By 
William Fagan, Esq., M.P. Vols. I. and IL. 
Cork, O’Brien: London, Simpkin & Co. 


Personal Recollections of the late Daniel 
O'Connell, M.P. By William J. O’N. Daunt, 
Esq. 2 vols. Chapman & Hall. 

A mere transcript of the title of Mr. Fagan’s 

book will suffice: since we apprehend it to be 

principally a reprint of articles furnished to an 

Irish provincial newspaper.—Our “method” 

with regard to Mr. Daunt’s publication is equally 

easy, though not so short. Any attempt to 
follow his ‘ Recollections’ as a connected history 
must of necessity plunge the critic knee-deep 
in the bog of Repeal politics. This our charter 
forbids: and we are not sorry to be spared,—for 

the: picture which these volumes contain of a 

popular leaderas a private man is at once winning 

and suggestive. 
These ‘ Personal Recollections’ are in no re- 

spect more interesting than as showing the im- 
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mense authority of personal influence. Reason 
may be parriéd, persuasion may be opposed 
by prejudice,—but geniality is hardly to be re- 
sisted; und, indeed, few popular leaders have 
gone far or reigned widely without it. At all 
events, Mr. O'Connell must have possessed 
‘this quality in perfection, His strong health, 
cheerful spirits, and the touch of romance and 
poetry in his composition, seem not merely 
to have sustained his working power, but also 
to have given him the ability to please and the 
willingness to play. Devoted family affection 
4s no bad centre from which fascination and 
‘authority may radiate; and this, also, the Libe- 
rator possessed. He quoted verses—loved 
good stories—frequented field sports. He was 
‘anovel reader ;—and had, once in his youth, as we 
shall presently see, thought of becoming a novel- 
writer). Though seldom hot—surprisingly sel- 
dom, considering the incessant battery of resist- 
ance, caricature, jealousy, and mistrust, to which 
he was exposed,—he was never cold. Though 
tough to a point of tenacity which must astound 
the sickly and the second-rate, who are for ever 
seeking excuses and evasions—an astonishingly 
smali amount of hardness can be laid to his 
charge. Then, we find turns and twists of the 
Xxishman which to the lover of humour are 
worth their weight in gold. In short, as has 
been already said, an individual character is re- 
vealed in this book :—and we shall draw upon 
it for such matter as will at once justify our 
assertion and tempt the lover of character to 
search for himself. 

Let us give to O’Connell’s anecdotes of 
O'Connell precedence over his recollections and 
opin“ons of other persons and things.— 

His Childhood. 

“ He spoke of his illness—a severe typhus fever— 
which had nearly proved fatal to him at Darrynane 
in 1798. ‘It was occasioned,’ said he, ‘ by sleeping 
in wet clothes. I had dried them upon me at a 
peasant's fire, and drank three glasses of whiskey, 
after which I feel asleep. The next day I hunted, 
was soon weary, and fell asleep in a ditch under sun- 
shine. I became much worse; I spent a fortnight 
in great discomfort, wandering about and unable to 
eat. At last, when I could no longer battle it out, 
IT gave up and went to bed. Old Doctor Moriaty 
‘was sent for. He pronounced me ina high fever. 
{ was in such pain that I wished to die. In my 
ravings I fancied that I was in the middle of a wood, 
and that the branches were on fire around me. I 
felt my back-bone stiffening for death, and I posi- 
tively declare that I think what saved me was the 
effort I made to rise up and show my father, who 
was at my bedside, that I knew him. I verily be- 
lieve that effort of nature averted death. During my 
illness, I used to quote from the tragedy of Douglas 
these lines: 

Unknown I die; no tongue shall speak of me; 

Some noble spirits, judging by themselves, 

May yet conjecture what I might have proved; 

And think life only wanting to my fame. 
T used to quote those lines under the full belief that 
my illness would end fatally. Indeed, long before 
that period—when I was seven years old—yes, in- 
deed, as long as ever I can recollect, I always felt a 
presentiment that I should write my name on the 
page of history. I hated Saxon domination. I de- 
tested the tyrants of Ireland. During the latter part 
of my illness, Doctor Moriaty told me that Buona- 
parte had got his whole army to Alexandria, across 
the Desert. ‘That is impossible,’ said I, ‘ he cannot 
have done so; they would have starved.’—‘ Oh, 
no,’ replied the doctor, they had a quantity of 
portable soup with them, sufficient to feed the whole 
army for four days..—‘ Ay,’ rejoined I; ‘but had 
they portable water? For their portable soup 
would have been but of little use if they had not 
water to dissolve it in. My father looked at the 
attendants with an air of hope. Doctor Mofiaty 
said to my mother, ‘ His intellect is, at any rate, 
untouched.’ ” 

His early Studies. 
“ The first big book I ever read,” said he, “ was 





Captain Cook's * Voyage round the World.’ I read 
it with intense avidity. When the other children 
would ask me to play with them, I used to run 
away, and take my book to the window, that is now 
converted into a press, in the housekeeper’s room 
at Darrynane; there I used to sit with my legs 
crossed, tailor-like, devouring the adventures of Cook. 
His book helped to make me a good geographer 
—I took an interest in tracing out his voyages 
upon the map. That was in 1784. I don’t think 
I ever met a book that took a greater grasp of me 
—there used I to sit reading it, sometimes crying 
over it, whilst the other boys were playing.” 
Adventures of his Youth. 

“Oh, Madden !’ cried O'Connell, as he entered, 
‘I was thinking, as I read your book, how glad you 
would have been to learn a trifling incident I could 
have told you about the Shearses. I travelled with 
them, in the Calais packet, to England, in 1793. I 
left Douay on the 21st of January in that year, and 
arrived in Calais the very day the news arrived that 
the King and Queen had been guillotined. The 
packet had several English on board, who all, like 
myself, seemed to have been made confirmed aristo- 
crats by the sanguinary horrors of the Revolution. 
They were talking of the execution of the King and 
Queen, and execrating the barbarity of their mur- 
derers, when two gentlemen entered the cabin, a tall 
man and alow one—these were the two Shearses. 
Hearing the horrible doings at Paris spoken of, John 
Sheares said, “ We were at the execution.” —* Good 
heaven !” exclaimed one of the Englishmen, “ how 
could you have got there ?”—“ By bribing two of 
the National Guard to lend us their uniforms,” an- 
swered Sheares; “ we obtained a most excellent view 
of the entire scene.” But, in God’s name, how 
could you endure to witness such a hideous spec- 
tacle 2” resumed the Englishman.—John Sheares 
answered energetically—I never can forget his man- 
ner of pronouncing the words. “ From love of the 
cause !”’ * * ‘In my young days there used to be a 
celebrated tavern in that street, where the Reformers 
of the period held many of their meetings. I was at 
one of those meetings in 1797—it was a meeting of 
the lawyers. John Sheares and the present Judge 
Burton attended it.‘ Had you been then called to 
the bar?‘ No. I was not then a lawyer—I only 
went asa spectator. It was fortunate for-me that I 
could not then participate in the proceedings. I felt 
warmly—and a young Catholic student stepping 
prominently forth in opposition to the Government 
would have been in all probability hanged. I 
learned much by being a Jooker-on about that time. 
I had many good opportunities of acquiring valuable 
information, upon which I very soon formed my own 
judgment. It was a terrible time. The political 
leaders of the period could not conceive such a 
thing as a perfectly open and above-board political 
machinery. My friend Richard Newton Bennett 
was an adjunct to the Directory of United Irishmen. 
I was myself a United Irishman. As I saw how 
matters worked, I soon learned the lesson to have 
no secrets in politics. Other leaders made their 
workings secret, and only intended to bring out the 
results. They were, therefore, perpetually in peril 
of treachery. You saw men on whose fidelity you 
would have staked your existence playing false, when 
tempted by the magnitude of the bribe on the one 
side, and terrified on the other by the danger of 
hanging.’ As we passed through St. James’s Street, 
he pointed out a dusky red brick house, with stone 
cornices and architraves, on the south side of the 
street. ‘That,’ said he, ‘was the Grand Canal 
Hotel. One night in 18031 searched every room in 
that house.’-—‘ For what did you search ?* —‘ For 
croppies. I was then a member of the Lawyers’ 
Corps, and constantly on duty. After I had stood 
sentry for three successive nights, Nicholas Purcell 
O’Gorman’s turn came. He had recently been ill, 
and told me the exposure to night air would pro- 
bably kill him. “I shall bein a sad predicament,” said 
he, “unless you take my turn of duty for me. If I 
refuse, they'll accuse me of cowardice or croppyism; 
if I mount guard it will be the death of me!” So 
I took his place, and thus stood guard for six conse- 
cutive nights. One night a poor boy was taken up 
in Dame Street after midnight—he said in his de- 
fence that he was going ona message from his master, 
@ notary-public, to give notice for protest of a bill 





—the hour seemed a very unlikely one for such 
purpose, and we searched his person for treasonahl 
documents. We found in his waistcoat pocket 
sheet of paper, on which were rudely scrawla; 
several drawings of pikes. He turned . 

A Pale with 
fright, and trembled all over, but persisted jn the 
account he had given us of himself. It was eagi 
tested, and a party immediately went to his master, 
house to make inquiry. His master confirmed hs 
statement; but the visitors, whose suspicions were 
excited by the drawing, rigidly examined the whole 
house for pikes—prodded the beds to try if there 
were any concealed in them—found all right, and 
returned to our guard-house about three jn the 
morning.’ ” 

His Marriage. 

“On one of our Repeal journeys—namely, to 
Waterford—he adverted, as he frequently did, to 
the memory of the late Mrs. O’Connell. “I never’ 
said he, ‘ proposed marriage to any woman but one 
my Mary. I said to her, ‘ Are you engaged, Mig 
O’Connell?’—She answered, ‘I am not.’—‘ Then,’ 
said I, ‘will you engage yourself to me?—*] yi! 
was her reply.—‘And I said I would devote my life 
to make her happy. She deserved that I should 
she gave me thirty-four years of the purest happiness 
that man ever enjoyed. My uncle was desirous ] 
should obtain a much larger fortune, and I thought 
he would disinherit me. But I did not care for that, 
I was richly rewarded by subsequent happiness,’ 
‘And your profession made you independent?‘ Ye 
—the first year I was at the bar I made 58/.,thesecond 
year about 1502, the third year 200/., the fourth year 
about 300 guineas, I then advanced rapidly; and 
the last year of my practice I got 9,0002., although I 
lost one term.’—‘ Did your wife reside in Tralee? 
—‘She did, with her grandmother; and it was my 
delight to quiz the old lady, by pretending to com- 
plain of her grand-daughter’s want of temper 
“ Madam,” said I, “Mary would do very well, only 
she is so cross.” —“ Cross, sir? My Mary cross? Si, 
you must have provoked her very much! Sir, you 
must yourself be quite in fault! Sir, my little girl 
wasalwaysthe gentlest,sweetest creature born.”—‘And 
so she was,’ he added, after a pause. ‘She had the 
sweetest, the most heavenly temper, and the sweetest 
breath.’ He remained some moments silent, and then 
resumed—‘ When my wife was a little girl, she was 
obliged to pass, on her way to school, every day, 
under the arch of the gaol; and Hands, the gaoler 
of Tralee, a most gruff, uncouth-looking fellow, 
always made her stop and curtsey to him. She 
despatched the curtsey with all imaginable expedition, 
and ran away to school, to get out of his sight as 
fast as possible.’ It often happened during our 
journeys, that after a silence that lasted for some 
time, O’Connell would suddenly break out with a 
snatch of some old ballad in Irish or English, Or 
this day he sang out:— 

I leaned my back against an oak, 
I thought it was a trusty tree, 
But first it bent; and then it broke— 
*Twas thus my love deserted me! 
I expressed some surprise that these ballad scraps 
should rest upon his memory. ‘Oh,’ replied he, ‘I 
liked ballads of all things, when I was a boy. In 
1787, I was brought to the Tralee assizes—assizs 
were then a great mart for all sorts of amusements, 
and I was greatly taken with the ballad-singers. It 
was then I heard two ballad-singers, a man and 4 
woman, chanting out the ballad from which you heard 
me sing that verse. He sang the first two lines—she 
sang the third line—both together sang the fourth, 
and so on through the whole ballad.’” ; 

We would further call the observant reader 
attention to more than one quaint little indica- 
tion of family pride—touchiness on the point 
of name, &c.—which augur no comme = 
of consciousness on the part of the hero, he 
assumption of Miss Edgeworth’s motive wt 
forth in the following is deficious. We git 
the passage also for the purpose of showing 
the ideas of great mou with regard to occupe 
tions which they bave never tried.— 

“ He complained that Miss Edgeworth had never 
advocated the Catholic claims in any of her — 
publications. I praised her Irish tales, espem od 
her * Absentee’ and ‘Ormond.’—‘I don't. 0 
*Ormond,’’ said O’Connell, ‘she has spoiled 1 
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— * * 

Seg the Trish officer in the French brigade such 
j thorough scoundrel, And then the name she gives 
him—my name—Connal! I am quite sure she was 

‘ded in her selection of that name by hostility to 
Be « That I think very improbable,’ said I, ‘If 
mech had been her motive she would have spelt the 
name as You do yours.’ —* Oh! that would have been 
wo palpable.’ We spoke of a story I meant to 
od into a novel.—‘I think,’ said I, *that you would 
be somewhat out of your element assisting a novelist 
in his compositions.” — ‘ Not in the least,’ he ane 
gwered. ‘1 was once going to write a novel myself.’— 
‘Indeed !—and what was your story to have been? 

‘Why, as to the story, I had not that fully deter- 
itied on. But my hero was to have been a natural 
son of George III. by Hannah Lightfoot, his Quaker 
mistress. The youth was to have been early taken 
from his mother; and I meant to make hima student 
at Douay, and thence to bring him, through various 
adventures, to the West Indies. He was to be a 
soldier of fortune—to take a part in the American 
war—and to come back finally to England, imbued 
with republican principles.” ” 

Surely the above fancy is nearly as character- 
istic as the conceit petted so lovingly by Sydney 
Smith of the novel that he was to write: in which 
alove affair betwixt the curate and the pew- 
opener was to “‘ furnish forth” the mystery and 
the pathos. But we may be excused from 
doubting if O'Connell could by invention 
fiave exceeded the good stories for which he 
bad but to draw on his memory :—such, for 
instance, as the following.— 

“One of his odd stories was about a Miss Hussey, 
to whom her father bequeathed 1502. per annum, in 
consideration of her having an ugly nose. ‘ He had 
made a will,’ said O’Connell, ‘ disposing of the bulk 
of his fortune to public charities. When he was upon 
his death-bed, his housekeeper asked him how much 
he had left Miss Mary? He replied that he had 
left her 1,000/., which would do for her very well, if she 
made off any sort of a good husband. “ Heaven bless 
your honour!” cried the housekeeper, “and what 
decent man would ever take her with the nose she 
has got?“ Why, that is really very true,” replied 
the dying father; “‘ I never thought of her nose;” and 
he lost no time in adding a codicil, that gave Miss 
Mary an addition of 150/. a-year as a set-off against 
her ugliness.’ He gave a humorous sketch of the 
modein which a country friar had, in 1813, announced 
ameeting on the Veto: ‘ Now, ma boughali,’ said the 
friar,‘ you haven't got gumption, and should there- 
fore be guided by them that have. This meeting is 
all about the veto, d’ye see. And now, as none of 
ye know what the veto is, I'll just make it all as clear 
aa whistle to yez. The veto, you see, is a Latin 
word, ma boughali, and none of yez undherstands 
latin, But J will let you know all the ins and outs 
of it, boys, if you'll only just listen tome now. The 
veto is a thing that You see, boys, the veto is a 
thing that that the meeting on Monday is to be 
held about. (Here there were cheers, and cries of 
‘hear! hear!*) The veto is a thing that in 
thort, boys, its a thing that has puzzled wiser people 
than any of yez! In short, boys, as none of yez are 
able to comprehend the veto, I needn't take up more 
ofyour time about it now; but I'll give you this piece 
ofadvice, boys: just go to the meeting, and listen to 
Counsellor O'Connell, and just do whatever he bids 
yea, boys !?” 

“We breakfasted at Mr. Clancy's house, at Char- 
leville. Mr. O'Connell talked away for the amuse- 
ment of the party who had assembled to meet him. 
‘I was once,” he said, * counsel for a cow-stealer, who 
¥as clearly convicted—the sentence was transporta- 
hon for fourteen years. At the end of that time he 
returned, and happening to meet me, he began to 
tak about the trial. I asked him how he always had 
Managed to steal the fat cows; to which he gravely 
aswered:—“ Why then I’il tell your honour the 
Yholesecret of that, sir. Whenever your honour goes 
tosteal a cow, always go on the tvorst night you can, 
for if the weather is very bad, the chances are that 
robody will be up to see your honour, ‘The way 
You'll always know the fat cattle in the dark is by 
this token—that the fat cows always stand out in the 
more exposed places—but the lean ones always go 
intothe ditch for shelter.” So,” continued O’Connell, 
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‘I got that lesson in cow-stealing gratis from my 
worthy client.’” 

“Among the Liberator’s professional reminiscences 
was the following unique instance of a client's grati- 
tude. He had obtained an acquittal; and the fellow, 
in the ecstacy of his joy, exclaimed, ‘Ogh, Coun- 
sellor! I’ve no way here to show your honour my 
gratitude! but I wisht I saw you knocked down in my 
own parish, and maybe I wouldn't bring a faction to 
the rescue!’ ” 

We seem—like Dr. Primrose in the prison— 
to have heard some of “ this learning”’ before : 
but even if it should prove twice-told few will 
call it tedious. For much more matter no less 
pleasant and popular, our readers must refer to 
the volumes:—which are commendable as 
seasonable summer ware. 





Odes of Klopstock. From 1747 to 1780. Trans- 
lated from the German. By William Nind, 
Fellow of St. Peter’s College, &c. London, 
Pickering. 

Ir may be doubted whether for some time past 

Klopstock has had many readers, even in his 

own country. Indeed, it appears from Goethe’s 

observations in the ‘ Dichtung und Wahrheit,’ 
that the applause with which the poet was ho- 
noured towards the close of his literary career 
had already begun to partake of the character 
of gratitude for his services done in asserting 
the independence of the German Muse, rather 
than of enthusiasm from any actual delight 
in the poems that had been the harbingers of 

a new era. Incontestable as are his merits in 

other respects, this, we apprehend, will now be 

regarded as his chief claim to enduring praise. 

The course of German poetry—which, with the 

powerful aid of Lessing, he did so much to free 

from the restraint of foreign models — when 
once turned into a more national channel, be- 
came in a few years so broad, bright, and rapid, 
that the first flowings of the new movement 
could hardly fail to seem tame and narrow in 
comparison. The very language itself, in the 
poems of Voss, Biirger, Herder, Schiller, and, 
above all, Goethe, assumed a new fluency and 
music, of which the best strains of Klopstock 
hardly afforded a promise. The productions of 
the golden noon of German letters, indeed, grew 
so rapidly in all directions, and became so varied 
and exciting, that it was difficult to admire 
without reserve, and not always easy to do jus- 
tice, even, to the productions of its colder dawn. 

Still, the father of modern German poetry 
must be viewed with respect by all who do him 
the bare justice of studying what he has written. 
His readers can never have been those who 
merely seek amusement in works of imagina- 
tion. In all that Klopstock wrote there prevails 
a certain severity of manner, which, in his best 
moments, was allied with an enthusiasm rising 
towards the sublime, when he sang of the reli- 
gious themes that deeply possessed his being, 
or uttered his patriotic emotions, At others, 
when less happily inspired, he was apt to fall 
into dryness, and became somewhat tedious, if 
not pedantic. The ‘Messiah,’ although the 
most conspicuous, is not the one of his per- 
formances that will be most generally pleas- 
ing throughout even to attentive readers of 
serious poetry. They will attach themselves 
to some of the finer passages and episodes, and 
remember them with the applause which these 
deserve :—but it will be by his Odes that Klop- 
stock must hope to descend most surely to 
posterity. 

Great, however, as is the merit of these last- 
mentioned compositions ina certain dignified and 
sententious way, we must think it was rather a 
daring enterprise to undertake, as Mr. Nind has 
done, to render the greater part of them into 
English. Of the subjects of Klopstock’s Odes, 





many are now too remote from our interests and 
our day to touch any of the feelings to which 
they were immediately addressed ;—and in a 
time when zealous students of poetry can 
scarcely be found anywhere, and readers, even, 
of that which does not supply instant entertain- 
ment are but few, we do not apprehend that 
a translator of Klopstock can expect to have 
the effect of his performance tried by a very 
numerous audience. 

But those who do feel interest enough in 
the chaste and serious moods of poetry to 
possess themselves of the contents of Mr. Nind’s 
book will hardly close it without feeling that it 
has set before them a poet of no inferior order ; 
and those even who cannot compare the Eng- 
lish with the original text will be inclined so 
far to presume in favour of the translator's skill, 
inasmuch as they will see that, whether follow- 
ing the German exactly or not, he has at all 
events presented them with very attractive 
English poems. It is, after all, a main condition 
in turning any work from one to another lan- 
guage, that it shall not fall in its new form, as 
compared with native works, beyond the rela- 
tive level on which it stood in the original ;—in 
other words, that what was a fine poem in its 
author’s language, shall appear a fine poem in 
the foreign one. Of this condition, at least, the 
reader of the latter alone can judge,—and he 
will be apt to judge in Mr. Nind’s favour. Most 
of the poems in this volume will justify the 
praise which he invokes for his elgud, re- 
garded merely as English pieces. 

The admirer of Klopstock in German will 
not, indeed, find his favourite pieces in the form 
which he remembers; and a nearer examina- 
tion will discover instances not a few wherein a 
closer version of the meaning might have been 
attempted, had not the translator imposed on 
himself the task of rendering in rhymed verse 
what in the original is rhythmical only. Klop- 
stock cast his Odes in the forms of the Latin 
metres, or in others of his own invention founded 
on the same prosodic principles. Mr. Nind, on 
the contrary, has thought it unadvisable to imi- 
tate the originals in this respect; and has sub- 
stituted, for the Alcaics and other rhythmical 
strains of the German, something as near as 
could be found to the general outline of these 
in our rhymed and accented measures. On the 
whole, we are not disposed to dispute the pro- 
priety of this process,—although we gene- 
rally desire the preservation, as far as pos- 
sible, of the very form ofa translated original. 
Our language does not lend itself at all kindly 
to metres to which the German is more easily 
adapted,—although even in that language, we 
may add, the classical have a far less engaging 
tone than the romantic forms of composition, 
and have never succeeded in displacing the 
latter in popular liking. But if Klopstock was 
to be translated at all, it is evident that he must 
be made to appear in the garb of English 
poetry, which has always refused all attempts 
to clothe it in the ancient Roman metres. In 
making this change, no doubt, some special 
difficulties must arise, and much that is cha- 
racteristic cannot fail to be lost :—but these are 
disadvantages inherent to the plan of turning 
Klopstock into English by whatever process, 
and would only have given place to other and 
worse disadvantages had it been attempted to 
present him in a costume repugnant to the 
genius of our poetical language and unwelcome 
to English eyes,—for which, of course, the 
version is principally designed. The translator 
of all poetry —of lyrical poetry most especially 
—has always a doubt of this kind to solve ;—a 
choice like this to make between two evils. 
The determination as to which should be in- 
curred will ever remain a matter of debate; 
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while the only point on which all disputants in 
favour of different methods must agree is, that 
whichever course is pursued, much must inevi- 
tably be given up in a business of this kind. 
To us, the sovereign rule seems to be, to give in 
all cases as near an equivalent as the spirit of 
the new language will permit. Where the utmost 
clearness in detail is possible without injuring 
the spirit of the whole, we allow of no excuse 
for departure from strict fidelity on the score of 
the mere difficulty of the task. If the translator 
understands his business, he will in such cases, 
by taking sufficient pains, be able to conciliate 
the demands of accuracy with the poetical re- 
quisites of the whole. If he be not competent 
to do this, it is clear that he has undertaken 
an office for which he is unfit. Where the spirit 
and virtual life of a poem cannot be preserved 
with the original form in a new language, in 
consequence of the repulsive effect of forcing 
it into forms which do not belong to that lan- 
guage, there can be no hesitation as to the 
course to be pursued. Where both cannot be 
retained, the spirit, of course, is of more conse- 
quence than the merely formal part of the work. 
In deciding how to render the Klopstock 
metres, we think Mr. Nind found himself in 
the latter case of election,—inasmuch as Ho- 
ratian and Sapphic strains that have had a par- 
tial life in Germany have never been kindly 
received in British poetry. We think he has 
done rightly in giving Klopstock forms which 
are those of the language he is now taught to 
speak—forms in which, had Klopstock been an 
English poet, he must undoubtedly have com- 
posed his Odes. 

The necessity, however, in taking this course, 
of submitting to the requirements of rhyme, 
was sure to drive the translator into para- 
phrase. His version can rarely be termed a 
close one. Indeed, such is the character of 
many of Klopstock’s pieces, that it would not 
be easy to render them word for word in mere 
prose, so as to read easily in English. He 
adopted, and even exaggerated at times, the in- 
verted constructions which he found in Horace; 
and not a few of his strophes are of so intricate 
a texture, that in no language impatient of 
rude transpositions can they be literally re- 
produced. Nor can it be for the advantage of 
those who would know Klopstock as a poet to 
have such puzzling passages set before them. 
His merit lies in the tone and spirit which 
the pedantic dress merely encumbers. We do 
not say that Mr. Nind’s version expresses the 
very gait and costume of the worthy North- 
German,—which, after all, had sometimes as 
much of the schoolmaster as of the poet; but 
what really gave him a title to the better 
name will be shown in such a manner as the 
translator has here adopted, more effectually 
perhaps than in any other he could have chosen 
for English uses. 

So much for the mode of the performance. 
The execution may be honestly commended. 
Mr. Nind possesses, both in the power of writing 
good English verse, in the general polish and 
aptness of his language, and in a true sense of 
the tone of his author, better qualifications than 
are shown-by most of those who amuse them- 
selves by turning German poets into our idiom. 
Accordingly, it will be found that most of the 
poems, as they appear in this volume, are agree- 
able compositions; and do not by the trans- 
lator’s awkward stumbling at every step induce 
the reader to declare that the author, _ Beet aed 
praised in his own country, makes but a pitiful 
show in ours. In looking over the volume, we 
have been at times struck by a kind of resem- 
blance between the manner of the poems, as 
here given, and some of the reflective class of 
Tennyson’s pieces : the point of similarity being 





a certain sober massiveness of form, full of 


compressed meaning, and moving with bold 
transitions; —a coincidence curious enough, 
from the different condition of the two authors, 
and their total dissimilarity in many other re- 
spects. It may, indeed, be imaginary, but the 
impression has returned more than once while 
we were reading Klopstock in Mr, Nind’s trans- 
lation. 

Our first specimen is taken from the noble 
Monody on the death of Queen Louisa of 
Denmark (our George the Second’s daughter), 
and wife of Frederick the Good, —Klopstock’s 
generous patron and protector.— 

When she whose name is heard in heaven alone, 
Closed in still death her gentle eyes, 
And from her throne up to a higher throne 
Did in white raiment rise, 
We wept! E’en he, whose tears did rarely come, 
Turn’d pale, and shook, and wept aloud; 
Who deeper felt, stood motionless and dumb, 
Then wept, in silence bowed. 
* “ * * 
Weeping we worship. Since her life no more 
May teach us, learn we from her death ! 
Learn from that wonderful and heavenly hour 
When God recalled her breath. 
This hour of death shall children’s children keep 
A fast at midnight through long years, 
With hallowed musings and emotions deep, 
A festival of tears! 
Nor that alone: she died through many days, 
And every day the death forecast, 
So full of high instructions and of praise 
With which she died at last. 
The solemn hour drew near, in misty pall, 
With which it shrouds the grave at e’en ; 
The Queen alune could hear the light footfall 
Of those who came unseen ! 
Alone that night she heard the rush of wings, 
Heard with a smile the death-tone sound : 
Glad and triumphant be my lay that sings 
That smile of peace profound. 
Now thrones are nothing; nothing more is great 
Of all that glitters "neath the sun. 
Twice tear-drops fall: one for her consort’s fate, 
And for her children one, 


And for her mother, loving and beloved, 
And then God only fills her breast, 

The earth sinks from her as light dust removed— 
And now—she sleeps in rest! 

These are fine stanzas, feelingly, if not very 
closely, rendered. We can give the same praise 
to Mr. Nind’s version of the noblest, perhaps, 
of all Klopstock’s odes, the Two Muses — 
a poem remarkable among them for the ge- 
nerous confidence with which he calls up the 
energies of his country’s muse, the living ima- 
gery in which the prophecy, an inspiration of 
his heart as well as of his mind, is embodied, 
—and also for the fulfilment, so soon to arrive, 
of that future the veil of which the poet at the 
close of his ode gracefully and wisely left to 
be raised by Time. The foreign reader, if not 
a very cold one, will hardly peruse this strain 
without emotion: with what feeling it must 
have been welcomed on its first utterance by 
every German, no lover of his own land will 
need to be told.— 

The Two Muses. 


Isaw—oh ! saw I what the present views? 
Saw I the future ?—for with eager soul 

I saw the German with the British Muse 
Flying impetuous to the goal. 


Two goals before me did the prospect close, 

And crowned the race. The oaks o’ershadowed one 
With their deep verdure ; round the other rose 

Tall palms beneath the evening sun. 


Used to the strife, the muse of Albion stept 
Proud to the lists, as on the burning sand 

With the Mzonian once, and her who kept 
The Capitol, she took her stand. 


Her younger rival panted as she came, 
Yet panted manly: and a crimson hue 

Kindled upon her cheek a nobie flame ; 
Her golden hair behind her flew. 


She strove with labouring bosom to er tain 
Her breath ; and leant her forward vo the prize: 
The Herald raised his trumpet, and the plain 
Swam, like a dream, before her eyes. 


Proud of the bold one, of herself more proud, 
The Briton with her noble glance regards 
Thee, Tuisconé: Ha! in that oak wood 
I grew with thee among the 





a 
But the fame reached me, that thou we 
O muse! who livest while the Ages ron meee! 
Forgive me that I learnt it not before, ’ 
Now will I learn it at the goal! 


It stands before us. But the further crown 
Seest thou beyond? That courage self po: 
That silence proud, and fiery look cast down— 

t, a 


I know the ig they 


Yet weigh the hazard ere the Herald sound! 
Was I not her * competitor, who fills ' 

Thermopyle with song? and her’s renowned 
Who reigns upon the Seven Hills? 


She spake. The moment of decision stern 
Came with the herald. And with eyes of fire 

*“T love thee,” quick Teutona did return ; : 
**T love thee, Briton, and admire. 


But yet not more than immortality, 
And those fair palms. Reach, if th ni 
Reach them before me! but when bl ae mh 
Will snatch with thee the garland meed, ” 


And—how my heart against its barrier knocks !— 
Perchance I shall be first to gain the wreath, 

Shall feel behind me on my streaming locks, . 
The fervor of thy panting breath.” 


The herald sounds: they flew with eagle flight, 
Behind them into clouds the dust was tossed ; 

I looked ;—but when the oaks were passed, my sight 
In dimness and the dust was lost. 


The very production itself of such a 
as this at once showed that the German mug: 
would not, at least, be dishonoured in the race. 
At the time when Klopstock wrote, it may be 
added, there was none of England's living 
that could have produced anything so high in 
tone and full of poetical imagination as this and 
others of his lyrical pieces, however some might 
have surpassed him in ease of manner and 
smoothness of verse. But in the contest be- 
tween the Two Sisters, the one to whom the 
Past had already given Shakspeare, Milton, and 
a whole galaxy of other bright names, had 
gained an advance which it must be the task of 
ages, not of years, to determine if the “younger 
rival” will ever overtake. Since the moment 
when Klopstock sung this prophecy, she has 
indeed passed over an almost immeasurable 
career; but ‘‘ the Briton” herself was not idle 
the while. During the period from Biirger to 
Uhland, we, too, have a list of high names, 
the relative claims of which to take the place of 
their Teutonic contemporaries, the voice of Time, 
as we have said, can alone decide. We should 
be glad to feel quite certain that England in 
that period produced anything at once so high 
and so complete as the best pieces of Schiller. 
We are sure that it did not produce anythi 
which in poetic art can be placed on the lev 
of Goethe’s master-works. 

That part of Klopstock’s national poems 
which Gervinus terms the Bardic, not a few of 
which Mr. Nind has had the industry to tran 
late, must, we fear, be given up as unreadable. 
In the warmth of his patriotism the worthy 

oet was bent upon an experiment which others 

ave tried, and which, so far, has never yet had 
a living success—the attempt, namely, to claim 
for the mythology and traditions of the North 
the place in modern poetry that was so long 
held by Greece and Latium. His attempt to 
efface Olympus by the Valhalla, has only re- 
sulted, as pal trials have yet done, in pro- 





ducing a texture of harsh names and allusions 
that all men must now study in order to com- 


prehend—so entirely have they ceased to 


any living part of national remembrance & 


allusion. This, and not any lack of poetical 
matter in the forms of the old belief itself 


rugged and savage as most of ‘hem — 
surely the prime cause of the hopelessness 0 
The Gothic and Scandinavian 
lore of our ancestors is lost to the popular 
mind: and no machinery that we must labor 
to understand will ever move in poetry. To 
inquire the several causes that preserved in 


their revival. 
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* These merely Latin constructions we apprehend are not t 


allowable; however near to the manner of the original te", 


they will hardly be intelligible to ordinary readers. 
I os rival unto her”—would have been equally ex 
and purer English. 
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cian Europe a traditional poetic existence 
= ee superstitions would lead us too far 
away from our chief topic here. It is sufficient 
to say that the spirit of beauty with which they 
are instinct was not the only cause of their mar- 
vellous length of life in the poetry of all modern 
nations,—and that their expiring breath is not 
by any process of effort to be stolen for the 
revival of another superstition far less lovely, 
and utterly dead to us, ever since the rise of 
modern letters. Our future machinery, from 
ghencesoever it may hereafter come, will be 
sought in vain in the Edda. 

Of these Bardic Odes we shall not give any 
specimens. Nor can we undertake to offer 
copious instances of another class, in which 
the poet's inspiration is far more genial and 
sublime. This is one of his sacred lyrics, which 
the translator, departing from his usual plan, 
has not presented in rhyme :—it will be found 
to suffer little in melody from the want of that 
embellishment, while it has probably gained in 
faithfulness. Still, there is a certain dryness in 
the effect of the unrhymed metre which justifies 
the preference generally shown by Mr. Nind 
for the usual ornaments of English verse. 

Glory to God supreme! the First, the Father 

Of all creation! whom our stammering psalms 


Would praise: though He is wonderful 
Beyond the aim of speech and thought. 


A flame from off the altar by the throne 

Hath streamed into our souls. And we rejoice 
With heavenly joy, both that we are, 
And that Him, wondering, we admire! 


Glory to Him from dwellers ’mid the Tombs! 
Though on the lowest step of His high Throne 
The archangel's diadem, cast down, 
Rings with the rapture of his song. 


Glory, and thanks, and praise to the Supreme ! 
The First, whose years began not, nor shall end; 
Who gave to dwellers in the dust 
Beginning, but no end, of days. 


Glory to Him, the Wonderful, who sowed 
The Ocean of Infinity with worlds! 
And filled them with undying hosts 
To love Him, and in Him be blest. 
All glory, glory, glory be to Thee ! 
O’er all supreme, before all creatures first, 
Father of the Universe, 
kabl d ar 


A 
veda: 





We shall conclude with one more extract, in 
that grave and sublime tone of reflection in 
vhich perhaps Klopstock’s peculiar genius 
tose to the highest perfection of which it was 
capable. These stanzas will be felt to breathe 
the deep convictions of a soul that expanded its 
fullest powers in the warmth of religious con- 
templation,—and found in it not only a source 
of solemn inspiration, but the ae gee employ- 
ment of earnest thought. Indeed, it would not 
be easy to point out a composition of the kind 
more pregnant with both than this poem, en- 
ttled— 

Tranquillity. 
Loud from hoar time through all the clefts it rung, 

Through all the labyrinths of wisdom’s laws; 

By which she seeks the fount whence all things sprung— 
“Nought is without its cause.” 
Nought? Is not God, I ween ? 
Then cry they, guided by no certain clue, 
to himself the cause has been”— 
Their cries it irks me to renew. 
He—so we lisp of the Unspeakable— 
Being of Beings, owns no primmil source ; 
But look above, beneath, around, and tell 
How causes take from him their hidden course. 
To things created with a living soul, 
The secret of their strength—a freeborn will— 
Creator's crown-work of the whole, 
That he may mark us meet for good or ill, 
That he may mark! 
For we, of finite mind, 
Pass on ourselves so blind 
A judgment dark. 
Diverse to Spirits is the 
power of Thought, 

pees stand on higher, now on lower Grete; 

erse their freedom: these hath genius taught 
© soar, and those stand feeble and afraid. 

Tmue freedom is the fount of far resolve, 

Bat h even the Allwise forecasts not in the bud, 

+ pa working while the years revolve, 
guides it to the universal good. 
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Praise Him who sits not in reflective rest, 
But in perpetual agency is blest ; 

And from the fount of our volition leads 
At will the ocean of our moral deeds. 


O boundless Ocean! how thy waves reply 

And thunder through all worlds! and when He will 
He walks thy billows, who can raise them high, 

And lay them still! 


Praise ! that my soul is free, 
Praise to the Sire above ;— 

But what were freedom’s self to me, 

Could I my God not know, my God not love! 

For lighter instances of Klopstock’s earliest 
manner, which was in a great measure a repro- | 
duction of his Horatian model,—on subjects, | 
however, prompted by a warmer friendship, | 
more sober reflection, and a purer love than 
the Roman poet’s,—we must refer the reader, 
whom the extracts already given will have in- 
vited, to Mr. Nind’s volume. Of the translator 
it will be seen we think very favourably. He 
has brought to his task an elegant pen and 
many of those other accomplishments without | 
which no foreign work of poetry,—least of all | 
lyrical poetry—can be even tolerably rendered 
in a new language. He has the proper feeling 
of his original and a masculine command of 
the treasures of our own speech. He has taken 
pains, if not to follow the author as closely as 
possible at every step—at least to pursue his 
general march and manner ; and imitates him 
on the whole very adequately, taking into ac- 
count the difference of treatment required for 
a virtual, as distinguished from a literal, repre- 
sentation in the forms of another idiom. This 
method of translation is not, indeed, without its 
risks:—it is apt to run into licence, unless di- 
rected by good taste and restrained by a careful 
regard for the original; it also requires that the 
translator shall himself be gifted with original 
poetical powers as well ds instinct with a sensi- 
tive feeling of the poetry of others. To express, 
therefore, an opinion that Mr. Nind has well 
performed a task undertaken on this principle, 
is to describe him as an exception to the com- 
mon order of interpreters of German poetry, 
that deserves to be duly commended. 








A History of the Royal Society. With Memoirs 
of the Presidents. By C. R. Weld. 
[Second Notice.] 

WE proceed, now, to a few of the specific points 
in Mr. Weld’s book. One chapter is devoted 
to an account of the connexion of the Society 
with Mr. Babbage’s Calculating Machine, and of 
the reception and abandonment of that project 
by the Government. Mr. Babbage has assisted 
by allowing Mr. Weld to use his own unpub- 
lished statement and to see all the original 
documents. Accordingly, though the account 
is nominally Mr. Weld’s it must be looked on 
as really proceeding from Mr. Babbage. It is 
only a statement of facts:—to which we may 
hereafter recur in a separate article. 

We will not go over Mr. Weld’s work in the 
order of time; but will begin with a comment 
on the reign of Sir Joseph Banks—perhaps the 
most autocratic’ president the Society ever had. 
Mr. Weld is a greater admirer of Sir Joseph 
than we can pretend to be. Let us break the 
thread with an anecdote.— 

“One article which belonged to Sir Joseph Banks 
the Society possess; and I am led to mention this 
in consequence of an amusing anecdote connected 
with it, related to me by Mr. Babbage, which I have 
not seen in print. The article in question is a very 
delicate balance, constructed by Ramsden. Upon 
the decease of Sir Joseph Banks, the Secretaries 
wrote to his widow, apprising her that the balance 
was lying in the apartments of the Society, and re- 
questing to know her wishes respecting it: ‘ Pay it 
into Coutts,’ was her ladyship’s reply.” 

Sir Joseph governed the Society skilfully ; 
and he knew the importance of beginning from 





the beginning. He interfered in the election 


of Fellows ;—as all the world of science knows, 
and Mr, Weld admits by a quotation from Lord 
Brougham. Our author defends Sir Joseph by 
reminding us that the elections had in his day 
become too indiscriminate, and assuring us that 
the President had a good and regular rule. 
This was, never to admit any but those who 
could be useful to the Society either by science 
or by station. Thus, he relates that Dr. 
Vaughan, a fashionable physician, was refused 
as not of the former character ; but was admitted 
for his wealth when he inherited a fortune and 
became Sir Henry Halford! This is a curious 
instance—and quite enough for the condemna- 
tion of the system. The rule has, however, 
ae down to the present time. Leta man 

ave a little science for his claim—and it has 
been the custom to watch his election carefully, 
and reject him if he had not enough: let him 
have none at all—and he could creep in on a 
moderate show of station or wealth (good 
fame, we must do the Society the justice to say, 
being always requisite). The reader will per- 
haps ask whether this curious law arose from 
Pope’s fear of a little learning (in which case 
the Society should have been divided into 
Drink-deeps and Taste-nots)—or was in imita- 
tion of Louis the Fourteenth of France, who 
thought a Jansenist not religious enough to hold 
office under him, but gave way as soon as he 
heard that the party he had questioned was an 
absolute atheist. The rule, we rather think, 
had an origin different from either of these 
principles. Science and money were both in- 
dispensable to the Society; which possessed 
small funds over and above the payment of its 
Fellows. It resorted, therefore, to two classes 
of Fellows—one to work and pay, the other to 
pay and not work. The mischief was that both 
classes were allowed to pass under one name 
and one reputation. 

To return to Sir Joseph Banks. There isa 
circumstance about his domination of the elec- 
tions which Mr. Weld does not mention—and 
age. did not know. Whenever he dared, 

e made it a preliminary understanding that 
the candidate should afterwards vote with him. 
We know those who had it from the lips of a 
gentleman well known to science, a man of no 
mean reputation in it, and who never was a 
Fellow of the Royal Society—that the reason 
why he could not enter that body in his 
working day wasas follows. He received from 
Sir Joseph a message, requesting, in flattering 
terms, that he would become a Fellow—but 
adding, that it would be expected that he should 
support the President. e know another in- 
stance, in which the same offer was declined be- 
cause the party addressed was aware of what 
would be expected from him. We believe the 
matter was tolerably notorious. And it was 
openly stated by one of the secretaries of the 
Society, who had twice refused to blackball at 
Sir Joseph’s request, that the President had 
po Rene him as follows:— You will observe, 
Sir, that this is the second time you have voted 
contrary to my desire; perhaps, sir, this may 
be a business for the Council.” Mr. Weld gives 
a good account of the dispute relative to Dr. 
Hutton and the foreign secretaryship ;—the 
occasion on which the speech just quoted was 
made. 

The presidency of Banks and the occupation 
of rooms in Somerset House began nearly toge- 
ther. The old house in Crane Court, so long 
the scene of the Society’s meetings, is now to 
be pulled down—we hope—to make way for 
the new Record Office. Mr. Weld gives a print 
of the old meeting-room, and one of the present. 
Now for an anecdote. Here is absolute mytho- 
logy, invented in our own day.— 

“ During the first months of my residence in So- 
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merset House, I was considerably surprised by inva- 
riably seeing the visitors cross the quadrangle in a 
straight line, ‘and planting themselves within a con- 
venient distance of the opposite wall, gaze eagerly 
upwards, pointing always to one spot which presents 
no architectural decoration, and, in fact, only forms 
part of the plain wall. Utterly unable to solve this 
riddle, I applied to an older resident for an explana- 
tion. He smiled at my query, and asked had I never 
heard of the watch. On my answering in the nega- 
tive, he told me the following traditionary story. 
When the wall, to which I have alluded, was being 
built, a workman had the misfortune to fall from the 
scaffolding, and was arrested in his descent by his 
watch-chain catching some portion of it. Thus won- 
derfully preserved, his gratitude led him (he must 
have been a Milesian) to insert his watch into the 
face of the wall as a memento of his escape. So 
runs the story; how traditionary in its origin, may 
be judged by the fact, that the watch-face was placed 
in its present situation, some years ago, by the 
Royal Society, as a meridian mark for a portable 
transit instrument in one of the windows of the ante- 
room.”’* 


What can we say which shall, with—we do 
not say, sufficient, but—not utterly incommen- 
surate show of dignity, usher in the mace of 


the Society—even as the mace itself doth usher | 


in the President? Many of our readers are aware 
that the President marches in with not merel 
a bauble carried before him,—but what was, till 
lately, universally believed to be the bauble, the 
very mace which stern old Cromwell ordered 
to be removed from the House of Commons. 
How should this have been otherwise? If the 
Royal Society cannot even set up a meridian 
mark without a tale hanging from itin less than 
a quarter of a century, still less could its mace 
be expected to march before all Presidents, 
from Newton downwards, without a myth. 
The demolition of this story is due to Mr. 
Weld :—how could the Society think of putting 
a barrister into that post? He proved, dis- 
tinctly and separately, first, that this mace is 
not the one cashiered by Cromwell,—secondly, 
that it is another. Each half of his position 
supports itself independently (this is true with- 
out a jest), and the two together are irresist- 
ible. As to the thing itself, a meeting of phi- 
losophers playing at mace is, of course, grand; 
but the effect is spoilt by their showing that 
they do not understand the laws of equilibrium. 
That a mace requires to be balanced by a train- 
bearer is clear enough to the meanest capacity. 

Mr. Weld has introduced much amusing 
matter by way of collateral illustration of 
places or persons connected with his subject. 
For example, the Society used at one time to 
dine at the Devil Tavern.— 

“This Devil Tavern, on the site now occupied by 
Child’s Place, was the resort of several of the wits 
and literati of the day. At Dulwich College are 
preserved some of Ben Jonson's Memoranda, which 
prove that he owed much of his inspiration to good 
wine, and the convivial hours he passed at the Devil 
Tavern. ‘Mem. I laid the plot of my Volpone, and 
wrote most of it, after a present of ten dozen of 
palm-sack from my very good Lord T ; that 
play I am positive will live to posterity and be acted, 
when I and Envy be friends, with applause."-—‘ Mem. 
The first speech in my Catalina spoken by Sylla’s 
Ghost, was writ after I parted with my friend at the 
Devil Tavern: I had drank well that night, and had 
brave notions. There is one scene in that play which 
I think is flat. I resolve to drink no more water 
with my wine.’—‘ Mem. Upon the 20th May, the 
King (Heaven reward him!) sent me 1002 At 
that time I often went to the Devil, and before I had 
spent forty of it wrote my Alchymist.’” 

The following is a curious anecdote of Cur- 
rency. The Society had exhausted its means 
(1685) by publishing Willoughby’s ‘ Historia 








* “ Captain Smyth informs me that he assisted in mount- 
ing this instrument, and perfectly recollects seeing the 
watch-face placed against the opposite wall.” 


Piscium,’—and were obliged to make the book 
represent the money which they had paid 
for it.— 

“ It is recorded in the Minutes of Council, that the 
arrears of salary due to Hooke and Halley were re- 
solved to be paid by copies of Willoughby’s work. 
Halley appears to have assented to this unusual pro- 
position, but Hooke wisely ‘ desired six months’ time 
to consider of the acceptance of such payment.’ 
The publication of the Historia Piscium, in an edi- 
tion of 500 copies, cost the Society 4007. * * When 
the Society resolved on Halley’s undertaking to 
measure a degree of the earth, it was voted that ‘he 
be given 501, or fifty books of fishes.’ ” 

This one story is an illustration of the vigour 
with which the Society fought against adverse 
circumstances and struggled through its century 
of poverty. We have no doubt that it is to the 
| hardihood of the men who brought the Society 
| through that we owe the possibility of an asso- 
| ciation supported by private funds. Nowhere 
| except in England or in the States of America 
| has such a body lasted any time without govern- 
|ment support in yearly sums of money. We 
| may be apt to think that our habits would, as a 
| matter of course, have led to the state of things 
| which we now see—and we may be very wrong. 
If the Royal Society had died of inanition, as it 
would have done if it had not had the best and 
strongest friends that any Society ever had, it is 
most probable that we should now have been 
employed either in advocating an infant Society 
or in proving from former failures that no such 
thing was practicable. It is the memory of 
these things that supports the Royal Society of 
our day,—and would support it even though it 
were to leave lords, dukes, and knights of the 
garter to Debrett & Co, At the very time when 
all its funds were invested in fish, the Society 
wrested the Principia from the hands of Newton, 
and procured its publication, Halley paying the 
expenses. We owe the promulgation of New- 
ton’s great discoveries to the manner in which 
the existence of the Society strengthened the 
hands of Halley. 

No body possesses so miscellaneous a collec- 
tion of memorials of a great man as the Royal 
Society does of Newton :—a telescope made by 
his own hands—the sun-dials which he cut on 
the wall when a boy (carefully taken out and 
presented by Mr. Turnor)—three oil portraits 
—many papers and letters, from the manuscript 
of the Principia to a direction to buy South-Sea 
Stock—a lock of his hair—and a cast of his 
face, taken after death by Roubiliac. As to 
the last, of which a drawing is given, Mr. Weld 
says :— 

uP or this truly interesting relic the Fellows are 
indebted to Samuel Hunter Christie, Esq., Secretary 
to the Society, and Professor of Mathematics at the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, who pre- 
sented it to them, in the year 1839. The history of 
this mask, as related to me by Mr. Christie, is ex- 
tremely curious. Being desirous of purchasing a 
bust of Sir Isaac Newton, Mr. Christie entered the 
shop of a dealer in statues in Tichborne Street. To 
Mr. Christie’s question, whether he had any bust of 
the philosopher to dispose of, the dealer replied, that 
though he had no bust, he had an old mask of New- 
ton, which his father had purchased fifty or sixty 
years before, at the sale of Roubiliac’s effects, and 
which he had kept on his shelves amongst various 
articles of his trade. It was evident that the dealer 
regarded the relic as little better than useless lumber. 
and this is confirmed by his having consented to 
dispose of it for a few shillings. Mr. Christie, hav- 
ing borne off his prize, had a few casts taken from 
it, and subsequently enjoyed the great satisfaction of 
placing it in a repository, not only the most fitted 
for its reception, but where it will be hallowed and 
preserved with religious care as long as the Royal 
Society exists. ough much injured by rough 
treatment, it will be seen by those who are acquainted 
with the tic portraits of Newton, that the 
mask, whi pied in the annexed drawing pre- 











sents the characteristic features of the Society’sfi.. 
illustrious President.” sty'sforme 

Mr. Weld has taken great and suecessfy 
pains to procure information on the lives of the 
different Presidents ;—of whom he has given 
the first complete series of biographies, 4 
chequered list they make,—of all degrees ¢ 
fame. Who now knows Hoskyns, yehe 
Southwell, Burrow, or West? The Royal 
Observatory has been more fortunate, ‘Qy 
the chain of Astronomers Royal,—Flamst 
Halley, Bradley, Bliss, Maskelyne, Pond, Airy 
are all, except Bliss (who died soon after hi, 
appointment), names which are frequent in the 
mouth of the astronomer. 

Our readers are perhaps prepared by the 
mace to form a high estimate of the distance 
between the Society in conclave assembled and 
the world without : let them further be informed 
that the Charter empowers the President ty 
wear his hat while in the chair,—though the 
custom has fallen into disuse. Further, at the 
meetings— 

“As soon as the President, or in his absence, 4 
Vice-President, takes the Chair, the Mace is placed 
upon the table before him. He then reads the 
names of those individuals who desire on the intro. 
duction of Fellows, to attend the Meeting, and who, 
on leave being granted, are admitted into the Meet. 
ing Room from the ante-chamber, where they are in 
waiting.” 

The question naturally suggests itself,— Does 
any man of common self-respect, not being a 
Fellow, ever attend a meeting of the Royal 
Society? We remember that Dr. Granville, in 
his ‘Science without a Head,’ mentions this; 
and adds that the permitted, as soon as the 
meeting has conferred that title, walk in, and 
take their placesonbenchesapart. These 

may have been necessary at the time when the 
man of fashion delighted in the name of Buck, 
or Mohawk, and would have thought it a fine 
thing to go and “kick up arow” among the phi- 
losophers and their glass bottles. But does the 
Society tell us now that it is not safe to trust their 
Fellows with the permission to introduce a visitor 
into the evening meetings? If so, it ought to 
be part of the ceremonial of that less important 
body, society with a little s, that no Fellow of “the 
Royal” should ever bring one friend to the 
house of another without written notice and 
time to answer. We submit to the Society 
whether it would not be advisable to let this 
usage follow the President's hat. We should be 
prepared to expect that, if ever a man of gross 
and vulgar mind should happen to find his way 
into the list of Fellows, this piece of assump 
tion would make him give himself airs towards 
the strangers whom he might happen to meet 
there. 

Mr. Weld is evidently rather inclined to believe 
than to admit the celebrated rumour of Sir John 
Pringle declining to alter the laws of Nature atthe 
request of George the Third. We have 1 
doubt that the story is substantially true: 
namely, that the King did press it on the Pre- 
sident as a personal request, that he would 
induce the Royal Sdciety to declare for blust 
against pointed conductors—and that the Pres’ 
dent pleaded the laws of Nature. The version 
which floated through men’s mouths is rather too 
pithy :—“ K. Geo. Lhope, Sir John, you don'tit- 
tend toletthose rascally Americans beat us on this 
question ?—P.R.S. Please your Majesty, I cant 
alter the laws of Nature.—K. Geo. Then, Sit 
John, you had better resign!” An excellent 
plea in abatement is that Peter Pindar, who was 
more likely to have invented such a story 
to have suppressed it if current, gives a mu" 
more modest and less dramatic account. On 
the birthday, His Majesty desired Sir ae 
give it to the world as the opinion of the Rey 
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ee . , 
Society that Dr. F ranklin was wrong. The 
President replied, like a man, that it was not in 
his power to reverse the order of Nature. The 
Sovereign could not easily see that,—and there- 
fore repeated his commands. Teased by the 
King from time to time to oppose the decided 
opinion of the rebellious Franklin and the laws of 
Nature, and constantly barked at by Sir Joseph 
[Banks] and his moth-hunting phalanx, he re- 
sioned the chair, and returned to Scotland!” 
This testimony of the contemporary satirist is 
yaluable, because it does not hint at the King’s 
requesting Sir John Pringle’s resignation; and 
so far it confirms the account given by the Pre- 
sident’s friend and biographer, Dr. Kippis,— 
who never heard of any such thing. It seems, 
however, that, with the exception of this clause, 
—namely, the suggestion of resignation,—the 
story must stand ; and it is very honourable to 
the Society that in this, the sole instance in 
which power has endeavoured to interfere for 
the settlement of a question of natural know- 
ledge on political grounds, the attempt was 
without success. Nor was the attack made on 
the President only. The Board of Ordnance 
threw a shell into the Society, by writing (May, 
1778) to the Secretary, that they had under- 
stood that the Report of the Committee did not 
express the opinion of the whole body,—and 
desiring to have the latter. The Society, after 
asharp debate,—for power has its friends every- 
where,—returned the fire with silencing effect, 
dy directing the Secretary to write as follows: 

“Tn answer to your letter of the 19th May I am 

directed to inform you, that the Society has never 
since its first institution given an opinion as a body 
at large, but constantly by Committees. And that 
in the particular instance of the questions lately 
proposed by the Board of Ordnance, the Society has 
no reason to be dissatisfied with the report of its 
Committee.” 
This should always be cited with the story of 
Pringle—as showing that the Society, as well as 
the President, stuck by the laws of Nature. In 
fact, the element of resistance has never been 
weak in this body. Atthe time when the Duke 
of Sussex was elected President, those who set 
up Sir John Herschel against him mustered 111 
votes against 119; though it is certain that 
they were opposed, not merely by the effect of 
Royal name, but by the active exercise of Royal 
influence. 

With this election Mr. Weld concludes his 
history :—just embracing the stormy time at 
which Mr. Babbage published his ‘ Decline of 
Science.’ In this work, says Mr. Weld,— 

“He animadverted in strong terms upon the con- 
stitution of the Royal Society, and proposed several 
changes for its amelioration. This publication led 
to some discussion in the Council, but no public 
notice was taken of it; and the usual thanks were 
returned to the author fora copy which he presented 
to the Society. In the following November, Sir 
James South published a pamphlet entitled ‘ Charges 
against the President and Council of the Royal So- 
ciety,’ which contained accusations of a grave nature 
against the administration of the Society.” 

The description given of Sir James South’s 
work would as well have applied to Mr. Bab- 
bage’s. The difference between the two is, that 
Mr. Babbage entered upon his case; but Sir 
James South only made his charges, and in- 
formed his readers that he stood pledged to 
prove them—and, as Mr. Weld properly notices, 
no attempt at the redemption of this pledge has 

n made to this day. 

Mr. Weld’s work will make the Society better 
known, as well in its strength as in its weak- 
hesses,—and will do it good in both ways. We 
recommend him to keep an eye upon it, and to 
digest at leisure the additions which may be 
Weful in a second edition,—to which we have 
no doubt it will come. We hope he will not be 
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moved to erase anything or to refrain from 
collecting, through fear of being blamed for 
introducing trivialities. Slight things are valu- 
able in chronicle, when it is clearly stated 
whence they come.—We must not forget to 
thank Mr. Weld for his excellent index. 
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A LIFE EPISODE, 

—0Of which the reader may believe just as much as 
he chooses—though, for my part, I believe it all. 
Not its mere outside garb—the drapery in which we 
pen-artists enfold our model-truths, which we may 
arrange exactly as we please—but the deep world- 
wide verity of human feeling that lies beneath, and 
is eternally the same. 

The man whose life-episode I purpose here to en- 
fold, was one whom you might have met any day ina 
London street, park, or omnibus, and not have known 
that he was different from other men. Perhaps, 
reader, when you peruse this episode you will be 
astonished that I thus take from its hero every 
romantic accessory that could throw a halo around 
him, and reconcile in a degree the strange mingling 
of real and ideal which overshadows him. I might 
have clothed him in a Roman toga, instead of plain 
broadcloth. I might have placed his existence in 
the dark ages where mysteries abounded. But, no! 
—life is as true, as earnest, as full of wild romance 
and deep spirituality in these so-called matter-of-fact 
days as in those upon which we look back through 
the all-hallowing shadows of the past. Is not the 
inward life of every one a mystery ?—The poet 
whom you meet looking just like any other man— 
ready to dine, to talk about the weather or the state 
of Europe; yet the next day, when in your solitude 
you glance over his silent page—the inner depths 
of whose heart, mingling with yours, lift your soul 
into communion with the Infinite. The artist with 
whom you may shake hands and interchange ordi- 
nary chat ; and anon, looking at whose work, you 
become transported into the glorious ideal world which 
his genius has created, in which “the shadowy people 
of the realm of dream” grow visible. Are not these 
things mysterious:—aye, as deep and strange as were 
ever dealt in by necromancers of old ? 

Therefore, let the reader not start at the contrast 
which may jar against his sense of the supernatural 
when I take for my hero a man of this age in every 
respect. His name is—no, he shall have a feigned 
name; the same as the mournful mother-queen 
Marguerite gave to her new-born babe at Damietta 
—tTristan. It suits well,_for this man was one most 
sorrowful. Let him, then, be Tristan. 

He was a man weighed down by cares:—what 
these were it is needless here to relate. You may 
meet, as I have said, his likeness many a time in 
London streets; and in the faded dress, the heavy 
listless gait,_the eye which never seeks the sky but 
always the ground,—as if there alone were rest—you 
may recognize & brother to whom life has been full 








of thorns. Oh, be thankful and rejoice if your hand 
has planted none for him or for his fellows! 

Tristan walked along in the soft sunny light of a 
June evening ;—a time most joyous in country lanes 
and fields, but in London bringing only sadness, 
He passed through the dull close West-end streets— 
where the heated air was never stirred by one fresh 
evening breeze, and not a shade of the glorious sun- 
set was visible save one faint golden sparkle on a 
church tower near. Tristan saw neither gloom nor 
light. His eyes were blinded—his heart was pressed 
down—with misery. 

He found himself crossing the green sward towards 
the Serpentine River. It glittered in the sun-light, 
like a beacon ;—and his eyes were opened now. He 
saw it; he would have rushed towards it with the 
speed of a hunted deer flying to a distant shelter,— 
but he dared not. It seemed as if every passer-by 
cried out to him—“ Man, whither goest thou 2” 

The answer to that question belonged not to time, 
but to eternity. 

Tristan felt as if each eye were directed to him 
in this mute inquiry—which, look where he would, 
he could not escape. There was not a lad who went 
whistling past, not a milliner girl tripping lightly 
with her burden, that did not seem in this man’s 
disordered fancy to be an accusing spirit, knowing 
his purpose and taunting him with it. To elude 
this, he went a long way round—and reached the 
bridge just when the sun had set. He tried to 
lounge upon it as he saw other people do, watching 
the cockney-Waltonians who pursued their harmless 
amusement in the twilight. His eyes rested on each 
tiny float ; and his wandering thoughts followed the 
line down, down, to the deep bed of the river. What 
was there ? 

He could not answer that :—he hardly tried. All 
that he felt was, that it must be a place of stillness, 
and coldness, and silence :—he sought nothing more. 
Even the blueness which the still bright sky cast 
within it was painful; he wanted it dark—all dark. 
He could not enter the portals of that home while a 
ray of light rested on them—while one worldly sound 
broke above them. There was yet near him a mur- 
mur of boyish talk and laughter, and a rebin sang 
in one of the distant trees. He would wait—wait 
until night and its stars should be the only witnesses 
of the great change. 

Tristan sat down underneath the parapet of the 
bridge. A man passed by, and looked at him, seem- 
ing to wonder what he was doing there. So he took 
out of his pocket a biscuit and pretended to eat. 
Then a woman crossed, leading a sickly child,-who 
gazed wistfully at the food. ‘Tristan gave his morsel 
to the famished boy. 

* Now the world owes me more than it would fain 
bestow—a crust of bread!” thought he: and he felt 
a savage pride in the reflection. 

Colder and darker came on the night,—and Tristan 
waited still. A dreaminess, a torpor seemed tocramp 
his energies, making them unequal even to that last 
effort of all. A mist was over his eyes; yet still he 
saw through its gathering folds the dark waving 
ghostly trees—the stars overhead and the calm 
rippling waves below. 

As, uncertain still, he seemed to lean over the 
parapet, he felt it give way. A shudder—an uncon- 
scious and vain effort to spring back—and the waters 
had drawn him in. The terrible refuge which he 
sought had of itself opened its doors to receive him— 
and there was no retreat ! 

As in dreams we sometimes feel ourselves plunging 
deeper and deeper into an abyss which we know to 
be fathomless and yet experience no terror, no pain, 
—so Tristan sank. He seemed to feel the cool dark 
waters above him, around him, folding him in an 
embrace which he knew was that of death—and yet 
the parting of soul and body brought no agony. He 
thought it would have been a terrible pang:—but it 
felt only like the loosening of a burthen—the putting 
off of a robe. He would not believe in the reality of 
the immortal change. 

Tristan felt himself rising up—up to the surface of 
the river. A faint idea haunted him that it was 
always so with the drowning ; whom the wave taunt- 
ingly casts forth once or twice,—giving a chance of 
life before it swallows them in for ever. He might 
have one more sight of the real world, before entering 
into the land of shadows, on whose verge he stood, 
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He could not reconcile to himself the truth that he 
had already passed through the eternal gate—for he 
had yet powers of thought and sense. He heard the 
murmur of the little waves—and saw the stars shining 
through the waters. 

He reached the surface—he resolved to make one 
struggle and raise himself from that dark abyss. 
But there was no need. As easily as a winged 
thought, Tristan felt himself disengaged from the 
waters and floating above them with the lightness of 
a bird. Then he knew that the mysterious change 
had indeed passed over him :—that he was no longer 
a living man, but a spirit. 

And there, wafted powerlessly to and fro by the 
eddies of the river with a motion that awfully simu- 
lated life, lay the thing which had been Tristan! The 
soul shuddered as it looked upon that dead form :— 
it knew then what was the guilt of murder. Aye, 
though this had been its own mortal dwelling-place 
which it had destroyed, or wished to destroy, still it 
was murder! How dared he to make stiff and help- 
less the hand which might have aided a human brother 
—which had responded to many a friendly clasp ? 
How dared he to darken with that terrible glazed 
stare the orbs into which but three hours ago beloved 
and most loving eyes had looked, seeing there a 
reflected image—knowing well that as that image 
dwelt in his eyes so it dwelt in his heart, and blest in 
that knowledge ?to cast among the dark weeds the 
bright hair where her fingers had a right to stray— 
the lips which hers had a right to press? Oh! it 
was a sin, a deadly sin; and he—the spirit of the 
dead Tristan—felt it to be so, now. Parted from 
its mortality—from that chain which by the might 
of the senses had dragged it down from all higher 
impulses,—the soul knew wherein it had erred. Yet 
something of the selfishness of its earthly nature 
encumbered it still. 

“Tt was a bitter and a heartless world to me!” 
thought he—for the spirit of Tristan was Tristan 
still; I ever sought for good therein, and found 
none. My friends tempted me with kindness, and 
left me to starve; my very flesh and blood set their 
faces against me; I doubted Love itself—and had I 
not cause? And now, what soul is there living that 
thinks of the one this night thrust into the dark land 
of nothingness > Would I knew.” 

And with that desire came the knowledge of all the 
power that is possessed by a disembodied spirit. The 
shadow floated on the wings of the night over the 
sleeping city; and found itself at the entrance of a 
house to which Tristan had crept not twelve hours 
before—a blot of insignificant misery on its stately 
threshold—a butt for the underlings’ ill-concealed 
scorn, So deemed he then :—and a rejoicing pride 
thrilled through the spirit now, as, defying all human 
power, all bars of pomp and ceremony, he passed 
into the innermost chamber. The man he sought sat 
there, with his wife by his side. 

Tristan had never seen that face but when its 
lines were made harsh by the pressure of worldly 
cares. He could hardly believe it was the same that 
now wore a pleasant, kindly smile—or that the voice 
which now chatted about lively domestic nothings 
was the very tone that sounded so cautious and 
severe among the array of ledgers and cheque-books 
in a little dark office. Yet there they were ; the cold 
man of business and his fashionable wife, looking 
contented, home-like, affectionate—talking together 
after the day was done. Even among the dazzling 
splendours of that Iuxurious abode shone the little 
glow-worm lamp of domestic love. 

The lady was taking out her watch.—* My dear, I 
think we have had talk enough for to-night. Only | 
before we go to bed I just wanted to know about that 
poor young man who came as we were going out to 
dinner :—Tristan, was it not ?” 

“Yes: the wild scapegrace of a fellow—so proud, 
there is no doing anything for him. And yet I would 
help him if I could, for his dead father’s sake.” 

“ What did he come for ?” 

“T could hardly make out; for he stopped me in 
the hall, and I told him to come to-morrow, for I 
was busy (and you know, Emma, how that matter of 
poor Williamson’s bankruptcy had occupied me all 
day). But young Tristan spoke so fiercely—almost 
threateningly—that it vexed me; and I told him he 
had better not call again until he could treat with 





civility the best friend he had,” 


“ Poor fellow! perhaps he-was in want,” said the 
lady gently; “he looked wild and haggard as he 
darted past the carriage.” 

“JT never thought of that. Dear me! I wish now 
that I had waited a minute. But he has a brother 
pretty well off in the world, who would keep him 
from poverty.” 

“ But you will do something for him, Edward >” 

“Certainly, my love. I intended tospeak to Hill 
& Venables next week about a vacancy they have in 
their office. Iwill go there to-morrow. Poor Tris- 
tan! His father was a good man. I should be 
sorry for any harm to come to the boy,—though he 
is rather headstrong.” 

Self-convicted, Tristan lingered hearkening to the 
last echoes of that compassionate voice. Then, with 
a thrill of remorse that ran like an arrow of conscience 
through his spiritual frame, he fled away. 

Through the still moonlight thatmade long shadows 
in the streets the spirit wandered, itself as impalpable. 
It floated over the same scenes which Tristan’s mortal 
feet had traversed:—but now, no jarring sounds of 
worldly traffic broke the holy quiet. A watchman’s 
heavy footfall resounded along the pavement. When 
he had gone by, a woman with a child crawled to 
some door-steps and crouched down, 

When the man came past again, she crept back 
into the shadow; but he perceived her, and asked 
what she was doing there. The tone was hardly so 
rough as he used in the day-time. 

“T have not been drinking—indeed, Sir, I have 
not,” was the faint answer; “ but I have had no food 
to-day except a biscuit that a poor gentleman in the 
Park gave my boy. We divided it between us.” 

“ Poor soul!” said the watchman, searching in his 
pocket; “here is half a loaf and some cheese. I can 
do without my breakfast for once ina way. Only 
don’t lie there any longer, good woman ; for there'll 
be somebody else passing soon, and it isn’t far to the 
station-house.” 

“ God reward you, Sir!” said the woman. “ The 
world is much better than people say—I have always 
found it so. Eat, little Johnny, and be patient. It is 
not long till morning.” 

It is not long till morning. Oh! what a deep 
lesson of endurance was in those words of the poor 
desolate wanderer. And he—the spirit who now 
with his opened eyes and ears listened—had in his 
lifetime reviled the world; struggled in its darkness, 
nor waited meekly for the dawn that would surely come 
at last. He who, though poor, had never wanted a 
meal—who, though wretched, had found in his 
wretchedness the blessed balm of love—who, though 
friendless, had never been altogether desolate—he 
had shrunk from his despair like a coward,—while 
this lonely forsaken one lived patiently on, enduring 
to the end. 

Tristan’s spirit yearned repentantly over the very 
world which he had in his bitterness contemned. It 
was of God's creating—and the smile of divinity rested 
on it yet. With all its harshness, its coldness, its 
sufferings, it was still a blessed world. 

On, on, over myriads of human spirits that the 
bosom of the night-stilled city enfolded, did the soul 
of Tristan pass—resting with none until he came to 
a small, neat, suburban dwelling. When last he 
crossed its threshold, it had been with wild anger in 
his heart and a curse on his lips. From that thresh- 
old seemed yet to ring the parting words of strife. 

* Brother Tristan, I have been careful and you a 
spendthrift. Every man ought to think of himself 
first :you were too great a fool to do that. I shall 
not help you any more. You may stop here one 
night more, and then you must turn out and work 
in the street—or starve there, if you like it better.” 

And the terrible answer had been, “ No, but I will 
die, and bring Cain’s curse upon your head.” 

Could it be that the very roses which now slept 
their still and fragrant sleep under the moonlit 
porch had ever been shaken by the breath of such 
words as these ! 

The spirit of Tristan stood in his brother’s cham- 
ber—self-justifying even now. For the man slept as 
peacefully as though his mother’s son had still lain 
within a few yards of him in the little closet from 
which he used to call when, boy-like, they talked 
together half the long summer night. He had no 
thought of that dark, weed-tangled mass floating be- 
neath the stars, 
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But a little while, and the sleeper stirred. Hig 
breathing grew thick, and his forehead’s yeing Were 
knotted,—while incoherent words came from his lips, 
“Tristan, you area dolt: I always was master_] 
always will be: there, be a good lad; don't reais, 
and I'll play with you again. Ha ha!” 

And the almost boyish laughter showed how many 
years that world-worn man had re-traversed in hig 
dream. Again he murmured, though ina changed 
tone. 

“ Father, don’t say I ill-used him. Tristan mug 
take care of himself.— Well, well, we are brothers, as 
you say. Dear father, only live a little longer, and | 
will treat him much better,—I will indeed! Noy 
father, be content; I promise—I do promise! Tris. 
tan, give me your hand.—It freezesme. Ah!” 

And the sleeping man leaped out of bed, and 
awoke in terror. 

“What a fool I have been,” he muttered, as he 
vainly tried to reassure himself that he had mere} 
been dreaming. “ But it is only because that stupid 
Tristan put me in such a passion. By-the-bye, J 
wonder if the lad has come in yet. His temper must 
be cooled by this time. Hoollo, Tristan,” called he, 
—opening the room door. 

There was no answer:—so he went to see. A strange 
fear oppressed that once cold-hearted man as he saw 
the empty chamber. The threat which he had scorned 
as idle words rang in his ear like a warning from the 
grave. He trembled, and sat down on the bed. 

“T hope the silly boy has done himself no harm, 
Yet he was always passionate and desperate. I wish 
I had not said what I did. God forgive me if any 
evil comeso that poor lad !” 

He drew aside the window-curtain: the first streak 
of dawn already mingled with the moonlight. 

“The fellow must be drinking,” he tried to think. 
** Yet I don’t believe he had a shilling. Besides, he 
was always sober enough. Poor Tristan! I wish he 
would come home.” 

The man lay down again,—not in his own room, but 
in his brother’s. He thought he could sooner hear 
the street-door open when there. He lay—listening 
to every breath—until he could rest no longer. Each 
sigh of the morning breeze that arose and shook the 
casement seemed to cry out to him, like the voice 
that haunted Cain,—“* O, man, where is thy brother?” 

When the daylight came the spirit of the drowned 
hovered over that man as he hurried out with a face 
as white as death. Those shadowy arms would fain 
have encircled his neck, that air-voice would have 
whispered, “ Brother, my brother ! let us forgive one 
another :”—but it was too late. Death had stepped in 
between them, and shut the gate of reconciliation 
for ever. 

The winged soul threaded the gray shadows of 
early dawn as swiftly as the yet unawakened sun- 
beams. The first stirrings of life had already dis- 
turbed the quiet of the great city, but in its gloomiest 
recesses somewhat of the freshness and peace of night 
lingered still. It was in an upper chamber in the 
darkest of those streets which desolate poverty seems 
to haunt like a spectre that the spirit of Tristan 
rested, 

Its sole occupant was a young woman. You could 
not call her a girl, for the freshness of girlhood no 
longer tinted the thin, worn cheek ;—nor had the out- 
side show of fine-ladyism replaced the pure womanl- 
ness of her face and mien. She had thrown herself on 
the bed, all dressed as she was, after what seemed to 
have been a long vigil; for the faint glimmer of the 
expiring candle yet struggled with the encroaching 
light of morning. 

“ And she, too, can sleep—such a sound, peaceful, 
happy sleep!” sighed the spirit. “ Even now, there 
is in her heart no memory of Tristan !” 

Tt was not so: for on a little table lay the letter to 
write which she had sat up half the night—a night 
when every hour was so precious to one who toiled 
all day in the weary life of a governess. 

“Why did you leave me in such anger !"—ran 
this mute record of vain tenderness. “ Tristan,— 
my heart's joy—my only comfort in this world,— 
how could you say I loved you not? Must I tell 
you over and over again for how many, many years 
my whole soul was filled with you; how that from 
girlhood to womanhood I have lived but to make 
myeelf worthy of you,—lived through change and 
hopelessness and world-sorrows, still keeping ™Y 
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a one day be your wife. And yet, when you 
ask me to take that blessed name, because I dare not 
to the cry of your despair you say I never 
joved you! What were your own words? ‘ Maud, 
the world and fate are against our union. Let us thwart 
them:—let us marry, and then die.” And when I an- 
swered to that wild daring of misery with words of 
jence, you took the denial they implied as springing 
not from prudent love but cold contempt. Tristan, 
you said I scorned you because you were poor! But I 
will not think more of that bitterness, which was wrung 
only from your despair. Listen to me, my dearest ! 
If we are so poor that we must wait until the time of 
hairs before we can have one home and one 
name, still I wil? wait. I would rather work until old 
age, and live and die your betrothed, than wed the 
richest man in England. And you, Tristan, take 
courage! Life is never hopeless to those who have 
youth and health and mind. I will watch you rise, 
step by step, in the world :—my love shall cheer you 
and give you strength. You cannot fail—you shall 
not fail. My own! my husband that will be! you 
do not know how strong love is—how much it can 
endure and be conqueror at last. Come to me 
to-morrow, and let us forgive one another. I know 
that Iam very dear to you :—but, Tristan, you are 
all in all to the heart of Maud.” 

An agony of despairing love, more terrible than 
human heart could feel or human tongue describe, 
appeared to convulse the airy frame of the spirit. 
Its term of wandering over, it felt dragged down, 
down, through storms and lightning and darkness, 
to the region of the dead. A cry of fearful anguish 
burst from it:_—-and the spell was broken. All had 
been a dream ! 

Tristan awoke, and found himself lying under the 
parapet of the bridge in the misty light of dawn. 

Humbled to the meekness of childhood did that 
pride-tempted man rain his tears in the dust, and bless 
the sleep, with its strange dream-peopled mystery 
which had saved his soul from the doom of a suicide. 

Tristan went home. Under the rose-porch stood 
his brother; who uttered an exclamation of joy, ran 
forward and stopped.— 

“Where have you been, young scapegrace? I 
was a fool to make myself so uncomfortable about 

u.” 

But Tristan felt, and returned, the hand’s warm 
clasp, and saw there was a quivering in the thin lips. 
Peace and forbearance healed all strife between the 
brothers, now. Both had learnt Life’s lesson in 
one night. 

In the evening light Maud’s arms were round 
Tristan's neck, and her tears were falling on his 

m. 
But in his joy there was a solemnity,—a quietude 
which showed that a change had come over him. 

Many years after, when he chanced to be walking 
with his wife in the same spot, he told her of that 
marvelious dream. 

Maud, in her holy woman’s faith, doubted not 
one word. But while, with a shudder that she could 
not repress, she crept closer to her husband, her 
eyes were uplifted and her lips moved in a thankful 
prayer, 

* Life is full of mysteries !’? she murmured.. 

Dinan Maria Mutock. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Florence, June 5. 
We had last night an illumination here, and the 
day before a grand ‘Te Deum’ at the Duomo, and 
the day before that a Requiem. The first two were 
Tejoicings for successes against the Austrians, and the 
latter was in mourning for the Tuscan victims in the 
strugglean April-day succession of gladness to 
tears, which must have grated on the feelings of 
those whose beloved ones were lying stiff on the 
plains of Lombardy! And, indeed, many a grim 
old Florentine palazzo remained dark and sombre 
amid the general blaze—a black spot upon the face 
of triumph, which marked the families whose be- 
reavement forbade them to rejoice. 
the more especial cause of rejoicing was the 
taking of the fortress of Peschiera; and in the midst 
the popular joy, while the city was blazing with 
ms of lamps, a report got into circulation 
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‘that Peschiera was not taken after 1 all. However, 


the general belief was that the news was at length 
true,—although we have had some five or six false 
reports to the same effect already. In fact, the 
uncertainty of all the information that reaches us 
respecting the war in Lombardy is such that we may 
be considered in total ignorance on the subject. The 
fresh crop of reports and assertions of the most 
positive kind which each day produces, is sure to 
be destroyed by the counter-assertions of the next. 
Strange to say, here, at the distance of a couple of 
hundred miles or so from the scene of action, our most 
reliable source of information is the London papers. 
In the mean time, if we live in much ignorance in 
this lotus-eating happy valley, we live in propor- 
tionable tranquillity. Wars and rumours of wars, 
Heaven knows, we hear enough of,—with blowing-up 
of magazines, ravaging of country, failing food, &c. 
But all these things are “on the other side of the 
mountains.” The friendly Apennine rears up his 
sturdy back between us and all this turmoil,—and 
life in Florence pursues the ordinary tenor of its 
placid dreamy course. 

The crash of falling thrones and roar of revolu- 
tions, therefore, has not so entirely banished from the 
fair city of flowers those more civilizing pursuits 
which the Athencum especially claims as its own, as 
to afford no materials for a bulletin of matters literary. 
Our press, it is true, being now very satisfactorily 
free, reflects—as a free press must and ought to do— 
the public feelings and opinions of the time being; 
and we have thus rather more of the field and less 
of the grove than could be wished. Little boys, with 
hands full of wet broad sheets, scream to you in the 
streets to buy an account of “ Radeschi, mortalmente 
ferito”— or “I Tedeschi cacciati da Mantova”— or 
*Summossa generale nel regno di Napoli,” &c. &c.; 
and a stirring commerce is done in these articles, 
more especially as each fresh document makes occa- 
sion for another to contradict it,and the good 
Florentines seem never to doubt a, bit the more, but 
buy, and swallow, with even fresh appetite, each new 
dose of apocryphal infelligence. It is so new to 
them, poor fellows, to have public affairs to talk 
about, and to be allowed to talk about them! Then 
the mural announcements which meet one’s eyes on 
all sides,—and give evidence that men are already 
beginning to avail themselves of the privilege of 
saying what they think—are for the most part more 
or less characteristic of the time. We have ‘ Po- 
pular Explanations of the Constitution’"—‘ Advice to 
the Electors of Tuscany’—‘ On the Military Organ- 
ization of Tuscany’—‘ Liberta e Religione !’—‘ On 
the Admissibility of Government Functionaries to 
sit in the Chamber,’—all recently published. The 
feeling against the Jesuits, although it is long since 
Tuscany was afflicted with their presence, is as 
strong as ever. Gioberti’s book, ‘ Il Gesuita moderno,’ 
has had a large sale, in two forms, already ; a 
costly 8vo. edition, and a foolscap one in six vo- 
lumes which is to be had for about 30 pauls, — 
from 13s. to 14s. Yet, heavy and prolix as the 
book is, and almost unreadable to the fastidious 
modern readers of these days, another still cheaper 
edition is about to be published immediately, in 
Florence, in numbers. It is to be completed in 
fifty-seven numbers, at two crazie (about 1}d.) each; 
every number to consist of sixteen pages of letter- 
press, and the entire work to form two volumes, 
which will thus cost between 6s. and 7s. only,—a 
sufficiently clear indication of the extent of circula- 
tion contemplated. The author — who is now at 
Rome, and whose journey thither resembled a 
triumphal progress and his reception in the Eternal 
City that of an emperor—has just published another 
smaller product of his indefatigable pen, on the 
‘ Condizioni presenti e future d’Italia.’. In the mean 
time, artists engrave his portrait, sculptors multiply 
his bust, and the gamins scrawl his name over all the 
walls, 

The old Tuscan vein of satire, too, is beginning 
to show itself again. Less ferocious than the “ ven- 
detta di penna” wielded by the popular successors of 
Juvenal at Rome—less earnest perhaps, but more 
delicate—humorously sly rather than indignant— 
it is strongly characteristic of the light, easy, and 
laughter-loving character of the people. Thus, we 
have an ‘ Almanacco dei Giornalisti,’—a quiz on all 
and each of the newly-arisen tribe of journalists; 





*Consigli di Satan ai Padri Gesuiti,,—the drift of 
which may be easily imagined; and, above all, plenty 
of ballads about “ Matternic-che.” 

The solid advantages of a free press, too, are 
showing themselves significantly enough in bold in- 
quiries into the abuses of a system ever hitherto 
more jealously screened from all unwelcome ques- 
tioning than even the doings of princes themselves. 
Thus, we have ‘ A Letter, by a Priest, on the Re- 
sidence of the Bishop of Fiesole in Florence;’ and 
another priest writing ‘On the Present Condition of 
the Tuscan Clergy.’ Then we have ‘ Inquiries into 
the Disabilities of the Jews; and a very strong and 
growing feeling against all religious inequality. Can 
it be that once again, after so many generations, poor 
Italy will have to read a lesson to us proud islanders, 
and recommend to civilized England her teachings 
of civilization? It seems likely enough,—not only 
on that isolated point, but on the larger kindred 
subject of entire separation between Church and 
State. The recent events at Rome have done much 
to advance the minds of thinking men of all classes 
of opinion throughout Italy in that direction. 

Among other signs of the times, we may notice 
with a smile—though by no means one of contempt 
or ridicule—a lady champion coming forward amid 
the host of political writers called forth by the new 
state of things in the Peninsula, The Signora Caterina 
Franceschi Ferrucci gives us a treatise on a repub- 
lican form of government in Italy. The tide of 
opinion has manifested itself strongly in almost all 
parts of Italy against republicanism. Here, at 
Florence, a week or two ago, a number of a journal 
called the ‘ Populano’ was publicly burnt by the 
populace in the middle of the principal square of the 
city because it advocated republican principles, At 
Milan and at Naples there is a republican party, 
though it is in both cases a very small minority :—but 
here the individuals known to hold such opinions 
may almost be counted on the fingers. One, the most 
remarkable among them, is Guerrazzi,—the author 
of a volume of biographical notices of modern Ita- 
lians of a little novel entitled ‘ Isabella Orsini,’ which 
had a great success, and of various other things, 
written not without eloquence and energy of style. 
He was, a short time since, arrested at Leghorn as 
the ringleader of a sedition there, and sentenced to 
imprisonment at Porto Ferraio, on the island of 
Elba—the Tuscan Botany Bay. There, he wrote a 
‘Sermon for Good Friday, composed in the Prisons 
of Falcone, at Porto Ferraio,’—which has been pub- 
lished and placarded all over Florence. The Govern- 
ment make not the slightest objection; and it is not 
likely to do any mischief to any one—but the pub- 
lisher. 

But amid all these lighter zeit-schriften, as the 
Germans would call them, the excitement of revolu- 
tion and the stress of politics have not entirely sus- 
pended the pursuit of more serious studies. Pre- 
viously to the commencement of these disturbing 
causes, historical research had for the last three or 
four years been most actively prosecuted throughout 
the Peninsula. And though such pursuits have been, 
of course, in some measure suspended by the occu- 
pation of men’s minds on matters of more stirring 
and more immediate interest, yet there are not 
wanting some who still have refused to abandon 
their wanderings amid the paths of “ hoar Antiquity,” 
and still find them, as Warton says, “strewn with 
flowers.” The veteran Vieusseux continues his 
‘ Archivio Storico Italiano,—a work which in every 
way deserves to be introduced to the notice of his- 
torical students in England, but of which I have 
seen no mention in any English publication. Vieus- 
seux himself is highly deserving of a recording word 
of encouragement and approval from the Atheneum 
as a worthy successor and representative of those old 
scholar-publishers whose occupation was to them a 
labour of love, and who by no means confined their 
acquaintance with the products of their press to title- 
page and colophon. The patriotic and historical 
literature of Italy, in truth, owes much to the libe- 
rality, enlightenment, and perseverance of Giorgio 
Pietro Vieusseux; who has spent a lifetime in the 
cause, and whose efforts in less happy times were 
rewarded with the crown of martyrdom—suffered if 
not in person, at least in purse. He is “ Direttore 
Editore” of the ‘ Archivio Storico,’ as well as pro- 
prietor of the property and originator of the under- 
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taking. It would, however, stretch this letter be- 


yond all allowable bounds if I were to attempt now 
to give you any account of the scope of the ‘ Archi- 
vio,’ and of the results already accomplished. I must 
reserve all this for a future letter,—when a little 
examination of the volumes published may perhaps 
enable me to give a hint or two, through your 
columns, to some of our own learned publishing 
societies. 

Similar praise of activity cannot be awarded to the 
Accademia della Crusca in the prosecution of its new 
edition of the celebrated Dictionary. The Academy 
undertook in 1841 to give the world a new, cor- 
rected, and much enlarged edition (the fifth) of their 
great work. It was certainly needed; for, despite 
the efforts and expostulations of pedant purists—who 
would fain forbid a language ever to grow and adapt 
itself to the necessities which new ideas and advancing 
civilization create—the Italian tongue had undoubt- 
edly progressed beyond the limits assigned to. it in 
the last edition of the great authority. It is possible 
to keep a language stationary only by paralyzing 
all movement in the people who speak and write it. 
The new edition was to be published in numbers,— 
of which the first was nearly ready. It consisted, as 
every succeeding number was to do, of eighty folio 
pages, very handsomely printed in double columns, on 
an excellent paper, and was to cost only nine pauls, or 
4s. In short, nothing more could be desired in point 
of beauty, accuracy, or cheapness. But, alas! four 
numbers were published by the end of 1843, and 
since that not a line !—although to all inquiries it is 
invariably replied that the Academy is hard at work 
at its task. The fourth number brings the work to 
ACC,—-so that, at this rate of progress, the labours 
of the learned Della-Cruscans must inevitably be 
interminable; for by the time our grandsons have 
the completion of this fifth edition, the early part of 
the alphabet will urgently demand a sixth. 

With far more of brave exertion and energetic 
perseverance than can be attributed to these epi- 
curean gods of Florentine literature, the Della-Crus- 
cans, Signor Eugenio Alberi is gallantly proceeding 
with his great edition of the works of Galileo, 
amid toil, difficulties, discouragements, and obstacles 
of all sorts. The seventh volume has just appeared. 
The fifth—which was published some time since 
—contained the much-talked-of and long-lost ob- 
servations of the great astronomer on the satellites 
of Jupiter; which form one of the most important 
features in the new edition of the Florentine philo- 
sopher’s complete works. The scientific world is well 
aware that Galileo was known to have left a most 
important series of Ephemerides on the satellites of 
Jupiter—the labour of ten years, from 1610 to 1619 
—which he himself speaks of as an Herculean work, 
and which nearly cost him his eyesight. It is also 
well known that the MSS. containing these observa- 
tions have been lamented as lost for the last two 
hundred years. Baron Zach, in his * Correspon- 
dance Astronomique,’ vol. i. p. 475, has written, —* It 
is impossible sufficiently to regret this precious series 
of observations made by Renieri* during ten years 
and by Galileo during twenty-eight.+ It is an irre- 
parable loss of thirty-eight years of labour, of watch- 
ing, of pain, of perseverance—I had almost said of 
agony! And all disappeared in a moment, as if by 
enchantment, without anybody being able to explain 
how.” 

The whole of this mass of papers (Renieri’s as 
well as Galileo’s are to be published) Signor Alberi 
discovered among the very extensive collection of 
astronomical MSS.— in great measure Galileo’s—in 
the library of the Pitti Palace. Much jealousy and 
illiberality was shown towards Signor Alberi at the 
time by those who, from their position, might have 
made the discovery, and did not. It was first asserted 
that the papers pointed out did not contain the lost 
Ephemerides at all —then that they contained frag- 
ments only of them—then that the discovery was of 
no value in the present state of science—and, lastly, 
that it was no discovery at all, for that they had 
been known to exist before! It would be tedious to 
your readers. to go over all the dispute to which 
these unworthy assertions gave rise. Suffice it, that 
Signor Alberi has victoriously vindicated his right to 





* Galileo's assistant and disciple. 
+ Zach is in error respecting the length of time. It is 
correctly stated above. 





be the discoverer of these long-lost labours. Of the 
value of this discovery, the following words of M. 
Arago— quoted from the ‘Comptes Rendus des 
Séances de |’ Académie des Sciences; 21 Aoit, 1843” 
—are a sufficient proof:—“ He considered it ex- 
tremely important that the oldest observations of Gali- 
leo and Renieri should be found;” and he declared, 
that “if the assertions of Signor Alberi are true—if 
the MSS. of the Pitti Palace do really contain all 
the labours of Galileo and Renieri on the satellites 
of Jupiter—Signor Alberi will have given a value to 
papers hitherto disregarded—he will have been the 
tirst to assign to MSS. already catalogued their real 
meaning and true place in the history of science— 
he will, in fact, have made a real discovery.” That 
the papers in question do so contain the lost ob- 
servations every one may now satisfy himself from 
inspection of the published volume containing them. 

The sixth and seventh volumes of the complete 
works consist of the first portion of the letters — 
which will occupy five volumes. These will be 
divided into three classes of letters: those written 
by Galileo, those to him, and those between other 
correspondents relating to him. The mass of these 
letters preserved in the Pitti Library is very great. 
But the letters of Galileo himself are only 350 in 
number,—while those addressed to him are more 
than two thousand. The whole of the former will 
be published,—and the most interesting portion of the 
latter, such as those from Castelli, Cesi, Cavalieri, 
Renieri, Marsili, Micanzio, Sagredo, Kepler, and 
Diodati, From some of these correspondents there 
are hundreds of letters. Of those by Galileo himself, 
about half are now published for the first time. This 
immense mass of correspondence,—part of which only 
is scientific in its nature and part is the ordinary inter- 
course with familiar friends,—will afford abundant 
materials for something more like a complete life of 
the philosopher than has yet been attempted. And 
this Signor Alberi is busily engaged in preparing. It 
will form a portion of the edition. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue Archeological Institute will hold—as our 
readers already know—its annual meeting at Lincoln 
during the present month; and the programme of its 
proceedings, though not as yet delivered to the mem- 
bers, is understood to be perfectly completed. A 
larger attendance is expected, now that the Continent 
is closed to travellers, than the Institute has gathered 
on any former occasion. The Bill of Fare is cer- 
tainly inviting :—we give it in the usual programme- 
form for the sake of future reference. — Tuesday. 
General meeting in the County Assembly Room. 
Address of the President (Earl Brownlow). Exa- 
mination of Roman remains, old Jew’s house, &c. 
Historical Section in the evening at the Stone-Bow. 
— Wednesday. Excursion to Stow Church (Norman) 
and Gainsborough,—returning by Torksey (Henry 
the Eighth’s mansion in ruins), Early and Medieval 
Section in the evening at the Stone-Bow.—Thurs- 
day. Excursion by rail to Southwell Minster, Newark 
Castle, and Wollaton Hall (Elizabethan mansion 
built by Thorpe, the architect of Holland House). 
Corporation soirée at the County Assembly Room. 
—Friday. Architectural Section at the County As- 
sembly Room. Prof. Willis’s lecture on the Cathe- 
dral. Public dinner at six o’clock,—the President in 
the chair.—Saturday. Excursion by rail to Tatters- 
hall Castle and Boston. Section in the evening at 
the Stone-Bow.—Monday. Excavations at Temple 
Bruer. General meeting.—Many very curious arti- 
cles of antiquity have already been obtained for the 
temporary museum of the Institute;—Lincoln, as 
many of our readers will remember, being especially 
rich in Roman remains. The opening on the 15th 
instant of the Railway Hotel, a handsome and well- 
furnished building and the first of the kind erected 
in Lincoln, will add to the convenience and comfort 
of the members attending the meeting. 

The Morning Post states, on the authority of a 
correspondent, that Mr. Devon has discovered a 
muster-roll for part of Warwickshire, made in the 
time of Henry VIII., which contains the names of 
William and four other Shakspeares, of three Hatha- 
ways, and of other relatives of the great Bard. 

The Ordnance survey of London—so important on 
account of the sanitary measures which are to be 
based on ite-is proceeding with great rapidity and 





success. A considerable portion of the metropolis js 
already mapped out. A large “dove nest” hag 

erected above the cross of St. Paul's, for the use of 
the corps—and forms a curious and striking object 
in itself. In Clerkenwell, and towards the east, many 
church steeples are now surmounted by these nests: 
—at the West End they have for the most part done 
their office, and are removed. As these plans must be 
completed before any systematic scheme of drainage 
can be commenced, it is very desirable that no delay 
should be permitted to take place in their execution, 

We notice with pleasure that the Ragged School 
Union—to which we directed attention a short time 
ago—has commended itself to the royal munificence, 
The Queen and Prince Albert have sent a donation 
of 1007. The fashion in favour of instruction for the 
poor thus set, we hope to find followed in other 
quarters. Few better investments of a little surplus 
capital could be found, as things go, than in providing 
for the mental and material wants of those outcasts 
who make up the classes dangereuses. We read in the 
papers the reported speech of a noble lord, who speaky 
of his order as one that may soon pass away. This 
proposition it is not our place to dispute with his 
lordship — who may be supposed to understand the 
strength or weakness of his caste; but we may suggest 
that the countenance given to or withheld from such 
institutions as have in view the care and amelioration 
of the lower castes may have a most important bear- 
ing on the ultimate decision of the question, 

On Saturday last, the Harveian Oration was delj- 
vered, according to our pre-announcement, before 
the President and Fellows of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and a large attendance of gentlemen not 
members of the College to whom invitations had 
been extended. 

On Friday in last week a number of gentlemen 
interested in mechanical science were afforded a 
“ private view,” at the offices of Mr. Whishaw, in 
Gray’s Inn Square, of a number of inventions for 
facilitating verbal communication :—some of which 
we have ourselves had an opportunity of witnessing 
before. An account of these several inventions we 
will borrow from a contemporary. Among the most 
remarkable were several hydraulic telegraphs, all in 
working order, and performing their functions in a 
very satisfactory manner. In the original invention 
the medium of indication was water in small columns, 
which at each end descended in perpendicular glass 
tubes, after the fashion of the mercury in a ther- 
mometer. This system being somewhat defective, on 
account of the oscillation to which the water in the 
tube was subject, a brass float has been supplied in 
the new model to act on the top of the fluid in each 
tube. These have the effect of indicating the desired 
point with great exactness. The tube can be laid down 
to any length,—and its cost is stated to be about 80/. 
per mile.—The “ uniformity of time telegraph” also 
claims attention. It is proposed to fix one of 
these machines at either end of the line of com- 
munication. By means of electricity the hand 
of one is pointed at the required code or signal, 
and at the same instant the corresponding hand 
at the other end of the line indicates the same 
point. It should be observed that the success of 
the operation depends upon the two machines 
being kept precisely to the same time; and for this 
purpose Mr. Whishaw has adopted a very ingenious 
instrument, which appears to answer the purpose 
very well.—*The Telekouphenon,” another of the 
inventions exhibited, is a sub-way telegraph. If 
laid down under earth or water for three-quarters of 
a mile, it is stated that a person speaking at one end 
can be distinctly heard at the other. There is also 
another form of the same invention, for above-ground 
communications. The pipe in this instance is com- 
posed of gutta percha, and through it the lowest 
whisper can be heard for about three-quarters of & 
mile.—Among other means of communication exhi- 
bited may be mentioned the “Telegoigraph,” 4 
mechanical telegraph, with a rotary motion :—which, 
like the other specimens, appears likely to answer 
most of the purposes for which it is planned. 

A rumour goes about—and has found its way into 
the newspapers—that the University of Oxford has 
offered the professorship “ of modern languages” — 
which we suppose must mean the Regius Professorship 
of Modern History and Languages—to M. Guizot 
We give it as we have received it—but with some 
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doubts. ‘The choice would, in our opinion, do much 
r to the University: —but how would the ques- 
tion of oaths be disposed of in such a case? M. 
uizot is one to whose personal character men 
of all political opinions bear high testimony, and 
whose talents all respect. If such an appointment 
should be the means of renovating the feelings under 
which he won his literary laurels before circumstances 
made him a minister of state, the University will 
have conferred a lasting benefit on the Chair which 
js said to have been tendered for his acceptance.— 
Wewonder if Oxford has any gowned “ Cowells,”’ to 
protest in her “ Theatre” against the invasion of the 
foreigner. 

Messrs. Puttick & Simpson disposed last week of 
avery curious collection of early wardrobe accounts,— 
formerly the property, it is thought, of the late Mr. 
Craven Ord, and certainly at one time in the Queen's 
Remembrancer’s Office. Lot 217. Jornale Garde- 
robe, de receptis et exitibus eiusdem, incip. vij die 
Aprilis anno xxxj° (A.D. 1302)—fin. xxvj° die Aprilis 
yxxiv (a.D. 1305)—a manuscript on vellum, in good 
condition—brought 61/—Lot 218. Liber Garde- 
robe, Edwardi I. ab anno xxxi ad annum xxxv. 
(4D. 1302—1306), on vellum, sold for 63/.:—and 
lot 215. Liber Dm” Johis de Berewicke de expens” in 
Garder” Rge anno R” R~ E. xviij® (a.p. 1289), also 
on vellum, for 407. The cheapest lot (No. 215) was 
also the most curious; being the Wardrobe Book of 
Eleanor of Castile, the Queen of Edward I., from 
the Feast of St. Michael in the eighteenth year of 
Edward's reign to the Feast of St. Edmund in the 
following year, and further continued to the death of 
the Queen in 1290. This valuable volume, hitherto 
unknown to our historians, contains many curious 
entries, and certainly deserves to be printed entire. 
The original MS. should have found a place in 
the British Museum, and Mr. Botfield should have 
printed it as a supplement to his volume of 
household expenses edited by Mr. T. Hudson 
Turner. The authorities at the Museum (the keeper 
and some of his assistants) are so extremely partial 
to missals and maps that they have little sympathy 
with the MS. materials for English history. It is 
easy to make a Trustee perceive the beauty of a 
thirteenth-century Psalter full of coloured illustra- 
tions and rich with initial letters, but difficult to 
make him comprehend the importance of a few 
entries in an account without illuminations or 
ingenious initials. It appears to us that the necessity 
of securing every important MS. throwing light on 
English history should be one of the leading instruc- 
tions to an officer in the Museum. We may per- 
haps return to this subject :—in the mean time we 
may observe what the MS. leads us to believe, that 
the Queen's disease was dropsy.— Has the MS. 
gone to Middlehill 2 


The name of Mr. Sheridan Knowles has at length 
found its way into the pension-list—for a sum of 
2002, Literature and science have other recognitions 
also in the distribution of the fund for the present 
year. Mr. Carleton, the able delineator of Irish 
character, receives 200/.; Mr. Adams, the astronomer, 
2001—a mere instalment, we hope, of far larger 
rewards awaiting him; and the sisters of the late 
unfortunate Prof. M‘Cullagh are down for 1002. a- 
year. Our readers are well acquainted with our 
opinions on the subject of pensioning literary men, 
We hold it to be the least honourable and most 
wasteful form in which the recognition of literary 
eminence can be made. But, till other means be 
provided of discharging this national debt, it was very 
fit that one having the combined title of his own 
merit and his own necessity should no longer have 
his claim of this kind urged in vain. In one form 
or another the intellectual labourer must be made a 

rer in such honours and emoluments as govern- 
ments have to bestow. The general subject is one 
which we purpose almost immediately to discuss at 
length. It has been touched by Mr. Forster in his 
‘Life and Adventures of Goldsmith’—and by the 
Tecently published number of the Edinburgh Review 
i its notice of that work. But we have ourselves 
much more to say on the subject, in summary and 
extension of the remarks which we have from time to 
time made in reference to this matter:—and shall 
take as early an opportunity as the accjdents of our 
columns will permit to enter on jt. 
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The Shakspeare Committee have determined on 
holding a general meeting at the Thatched House 
Tavern on Saturday the 22nd inst.; when a state- 
ment of the fund will be laid before the meeting and 
a final appeal made to the public to complete the 
sum required for the purchase of the house. The 
pension granted to Mr. Knowles, the future Curator 
of the house, was made, it is understood, at the direct 
instigation of the joint-Committees. 

It may save trouble to some of our readers if we 
inform them that the Reading-room at the British 
Museum closes just now—and will do so during the 
summer months—at 5 o’clock, instead of 7, on Satur- 
days. On other days it will continue open as usual 
until 7. 

Prof. Syme, who retreated from his position at 
University College ostensibly before a hostile demon- 
stration on the part of its members, since sufficiently 
disavowed—but whose movements seem rather to 
have been induced by a not very perfect acquaint- 
ance with his own individual mind—has, we see, 
been permitted by the Crown to withdraw his resigna- 
tion of the chair of clinical surgery in the University 
of Edinburgh—and will resume his duties in that 
seminary next session. The Professor is fortunate 
in one respect—and not, we think, in another. There 
is rather more of favoritism and irregularity in the 
measure which re-inducts him in the North than in 
that before the resentment occasioned by which he is 
assumed to have given way in the South. If the 
Scottish rivals whom he may have disappointed be 
as demonstrative as the English, the result of his 
tactics may have been to place the learned Professor 
between two fires. 

The suspension of all such matters and interests 
as are, the natural growth of order and civilization 
is but the natural consequence of the present wild 
and unsettled condition of the Continent. Such 
signs and warnings of the evils shed from the wing 
of the revolutionary Spirit, even when he comes as an 
avenging angel, meet us in a multitude of incidental 
notices. It is announced, for instance, that the 
Twenty-sixth Anniversary Meeting of the Naturalists 
and Physicians of Germany—like that of the 
Rhenish Musicians—will not take place this year.— 
From Paris, the report of the Academy of Sciences 
is, as for months past, a blank.—“ The sitting of the 
19th was destitute of public interest.” But who 
thinks of turning now—or can hope to do so for 
many a long day yet to come—for any of the higher 
or finer voices by which humanity speaks, to that city 
of fallacies and of horrors ! 

Dr. Peters, it is announced, has returned to Berlin 
from his exploring mission to Eastern Africa, after 
an absence of more than five years.—To the scientific 
news from the Prussian capital we may add that 
Herrn Knuth and Spohr have been named to fill 
the vacancies occasioned by the death of Dr. Dief- 
fenbach and Herr Felix Mendelssohn in the royal 
Order of Merit. 

We have had brought under our notice one of 
those instances of official interference at home with 
colonial matters merely local which beget the feeling 
of unnecessary subjection to central and remote au- 
thority and chill the zeal of the colonist for the 
active promotion of science. The fact complained 
of is, the removal of Mr. Bidwell from the situation 
of Director of the Sydney Botanic Gardens (to which 
he had been appointed only in September last) by 
the arrival of Mr. Moore from England. The garden, 
as we are informed, though large and containing 
numerous fine specimens, having been much neg- 
lected, the Legislative Council of the Colony had 
consented to an increase in the salary of the manager 
of the garden from 200/. to 300/, per annum on 
the understanding from the local government that 
Mr. Bidwell should be appointed:—and they are 
much displeased at the condition being broken by 
the interference of the home Colonial Office. No 
objection, we understand, is made personally to 
Mr. Moore; but Mr. Bidwell has recommended 
himself to the men of science in Sydney by large 
knowledge of experimental horticulture and great 
zeal and activity in its pursuit. There is some 
reason to apprehend, we fancy, that the new liber- 
ality of the Legislative Council may be retracted if 
the appointment be persisted in:—but probably 
when the facts are known at the Colonial Office 





some arrangement may be arrived at which will be 
satisfactory to all parties. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
THE EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 

OPEN.—Admission (from Eight o'clock till Seven), 1s.; Catalogue, 

1s, JUHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 
The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters 
and Deceased British Artists, is OPEN Daily from Ten till Six. 


8.5 &. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 








THE FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION IS NOW 
OPEN, at their Gautvery, 5, Patt Mau East, cach Day, from 
Nine till Dusk.— Admittance, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. 

GEORGE A. FRIPP, Secretary. 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
The FOURTEENTH ANNUALEXHIBITION is NOW OPEN 

at their GaLttery, Firry-rurxes, Patt Mau. dmission, 1s. ; 

Catalogue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


THE EXHIBITION OF MULREADY’S PAINTINGS, 
SKETCHES, &c. to promote the formation of a NATIONAL 
GALLERY of BRITISH ART, is NOW OPEN at the SOCIETY 
of ARTS, JOHN-STREET, ADELPHI, from Nine till Dusk.— 
Admission, 1s. each. 








ERUPTION OF MOUNT ZTNA. 
NEW EXHIBITION at the DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
representing MOUNT TNA, in SICILY, under three aspects— 
Evening, Suprise, and during an Eruption; and the INTERIOR 
of ST. MARK’S at VENICE, with two effects—Day and Night. 
During the latter, the Grand Machine Organ will perform. Open 
from Ten till Six.—Admittance, 2s.; Children under Twelve 
Years, Half-price. 





SOCIETIES 





Institute oF British ArcuiTEcts.—May 29.— 
A. Poynter, Esq. V.P. in the chair.—A paper was 
read, by H. B. Garling, Esq. ‘On the Application of 
Sculpture and Sculptured Ornament to Architecture, 
and the Principles which should regulate their In- 
troduction into Buildings generally, both with regard 
to Beauty of Embellishment and Propriety of Style.’ 

June 12. — 8. Smirke, Esq. V.P. in thé chair. — 
The following gentlemen were elected Associates: 
— O. Hansard and G. Scratton, Esyrs.— A paper 
was read, by the Rev. R. Burgess, ‘On the Theatres 
and Porticoes of Ancient Rome.’ The subject was 
treated at some length, historically and architec- 
turally, and illustrated by plans,—some contributed 
by Prof. Donaldson, and others made under the di- 
rection of Mr. Burgess. The paper began with a 
few observations upon the Greek drama, and its in- 
troduction into Rome; and the difference between 
the Greek theatre, as used by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans respectively, was pointed out. This was done 
by exhibiting the plan of the scena and orchestra as 
measured in each by a different geometrical process. 
After describing the theatre in all its parts, Mr. Bur- 
gess proceeded to give an account of the theatre of 
Pompey at Rome, and illustrated that building, with 
the porticoes and other appendages belonging to it, 
by a fragment of the Pianta Capitolina. He noticed 
also the site of the theatre of Balbus at Rome, and 
then described the theatre of Marcellus as it now 
exists, An ancient engraving of the elevation restored 
served to illustrate the striking remains of that edi- 
fice. Mr. Burgess finished his paper by a history 
and description of the portico of Octavia, and enu- 
merated the splendid works of Art which, according 
to Pliny, that building contained. Another portion 
of the Pianta Capitolina enabled him to exhibit a 
perfect ground-plan of the portico, with the two 
temples that stood within it. Mr. Burgess called 
attention to the fact that all the architects and artists 
connected with these buildings at Rome were fo- 
reigners, and that the actors at the theatres were 
often from Syria or Egypt ; and he took occasion to 
remark, that genius was of no country,—but that if 
there could be such a thing as communism, it would 
be in the realms of Genius and Art. He recom- 
mended liberality towards talent and genius, come 
from wherever it might; and he concluded his paper 
by showing the hurtful influence which the theatre 
had, and generally has, upon the morals and cha- 
racter of a people. 


Horticutturat.—April 18.—R. Hutton, Esq., in 
the chair. _W. W. Smith,S. Child, W.Campion, jun., 
and T. W. Blundell, Esqrs., were elected Fellows.— 
From the Marchioness of Westminster was a coloured 
drawing of a curious and beautiful Rhododendron 
named barbatum, which has lately flowered for the 
tirst time in this country at Eaton Hall. It was 
stated to have been obtained from the north of India; 
but unlike the Indian species, which generally have 
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loose heads of flower, if we except the Ceylon R. 
zeylanicum, its flower-heads were close and compact, 
the individual flowers being short and round, and 
freer from spotsthan most other Indian kinds.—The 
fruit from the garden consisted of specimens from a 
plant in the conservatory of what the French call 
the Hermaphrodite Orange, being an orange and a 
lemon apparently combined in the same fruit,—a 
singular production found in Syria and Egypt, con- 
cerning the origin of which much speculation has 
been indulged in, but as yet without eliciting anything 
satisfactory. Most of the specimens were irregular 
in form; the larger portion of the surface exhibiting 
the rough, spongy exterior of the lemon, the other 
portions having the colour and thin smooth skin of 
the orange. This peculiarity, however, is never found 
to extend below the surface; on cutting one of the 
fruit open the interior proved to be all of one kind, 
and looked like that of a sweet lemon. 

May |.—Anniversary—J. J. Blandy, Esq. in the 
chair. The annual Report was read. Some conver- 
sation ensued respecting a person who had been clerk 
of accounts, and who had been discharged for 
misconduct. After some observations from Mr. 
Gordon, Sir Philip Egerton, Dr. Daniel, the Chair- 
man, and others,—in the course of which, and by ex- 
tracts read from the minute-book of the Council, it 
was shown that the Council had acted with perfect 
propriety,—it was moved and carried unanimously | 
that this meeting reposes entire confidence in the | 
Council. It was moved by Mr. Glenny, seconded | 
by R. S. Streatfield, Esq., and carried unanimously, | 
that the suggestion made by the Council in their 
report as to the amendment of the bye-laws and the | 
improvement of the Society's charter be adopted, | 
and that the Council be empowered to act accord- | 
ingly. A vote of thanks to the retiring Treasurer 
having been passed, J. E. Denison, Esq., J. H. 
Schroder, Esq. and Dr. Daniel were elected new 
members of council,—and the Duke of Devonshire 
President, R. Hutton, Esq. Treasurer, J. R. Gowen, 
Esq. Secretary, and G. Bain, 8. F. Gray, and T. 
Hoblyn, Esqs. Auditors. 

May 2.—W. W. Salmon, Esq. in the chair. 
Messrs. Veitch exhibited a small specimen of Cantua 
(Periphragmos) dependens (bicolor of the nurseries), 
the Magic Tree of the Peruvian Indians, a green- 
house shrub of easy cultivation and much beauty. 
The plant in its native habitats is stated to form a 
branching shrub, each of whose shoots terminates in 
a cluster of carmine-coloured convolvulus-like flowers, 
the tubes of which are yellow, and nearly half covered 
by the green calyx. It was rewarded by a large 
silver medal :—and the same nurserymenalso received 
acertificate of merit for a new Dendrobium, from the 
Indian province of Moulmein. It was nearly related 
to longicornu, but differed from that species in the 
flowers being larger as well as in other particulars. 
Along with it came a variety of their Java Rhodo- 
dendron, called flavum; the flowers being consider- 
ably paler than those of the species. It has been 
observed in regard to this beautiful rhododendron, 
and to the various Borneo species which also grow on 
trees, that they would not prove cultivable with us 
in the ordinary way in this country; but this will 
probably prove a mistake, for no difficulty has been 
experienced in growing the species in question, which 
is naturally an epiphyte —and this being the case, 
why should not the others, some of which, Mr. Low 
mentions, are extremely beautiful, be as easily man- 
aged? In regard to hardiness, this R. Javanicum was 
stated to be about as hardy as a Chineseazalea, Of 
orchids, Messrs. Rollisson sent a specimen in blossom 
of Arpophilium giganteum. Thisisa Guatemala plant 
of great beauty, throwing up spikes of small purple 
flowers, which are arranged on the spike something 
after the manner of those of our spotted native orchis; 
but with the most beautiful regularity, looking like 
a spike of little shells disposed with the greatest sym- 
metry and skill. The plant exhibited had but one 
flower-spike on it, and that a small one; but in its 
native country it was stated to produce spikes from 
twelve to eighteen inches in length, covered with 
beautiful flowers. A Knightian medal was awarded. 





Royat Instirution.—June 9.—Admiral Sir E. 
Codrington, V.P., in the chair.— Mr. J. Fergusson 
‘On Progress in Architecture.” Mr. Fergusson com- 





menced by defining the fine art architecture as the art 


of building ornamentally, or of elaborating beauty 
out of the corresponding useful art of building—which 
in all the countries of Europe anterior to the Refor- 
mation in the 16th century, and in all other countries 
down to the present hour, was accomplished by a 
gradual, steady perseverance towards a well-defined 
aim :—though in modern Europe the art had dege- 
nerated, instead of this, into mere correct copying of 
the details of Greek or Gothic or some other style 
of extinct or exotic art; and as a consequence of 
this that all other nations, however inferior they 
might be in all other matters, had been able to elabo- 
rate for themselves an appropriate and beautiful style 
of architecture perfectly suited to their wants and 
purposes ; while in modern Europe alone men gave 
up all hope of inventing anything new. He pro- 
ceeded to illustrate what he conceived to be the 
process by which architecture had been invented 
and perfected by other nations, by showing that it 
was the identical process by which we invented or 
perfected any of the sciences or arts which have 
beensuccessfully cultivated in thiscountry ;—dwelling 
more particularly on ship-building as the most 
distinct series and parallel instance. He proceeded 
to show how, by following the same process during 
one thousand years, men had elaborated the perfect 
medieval cathedral—such as Cologne—out of the 
Roman basilica; and from a series of plans of Eng- 
lish abbey-churches showed by what gradual bit- 
by-bit improvement this had been effected. He 
referred to a diagram to show how a concealed arch 
of construction in a Roman portico had grown, by a 
like process, into the universally arched architrave 
of Christian architecture; and then taking a series 
of windows, from the plain round-headed window of 
the Norman period, showed how that was gradually 
elaborated into such a splendid work of Art as the 
celebrated nine-light window at the east end of 
Carlisle Cathedral. Lastly, taking a series of views 
from Indian architecture arranged chronologically, 
he showed how out of a very rude original a perfect 
style of Art had been produced by a people intinitely 
inferior to ourselves in every respect. Mr. Fergusson 
then taking an ordinary design for a Protestant church 
attempted to show how he conceived a perfect model 
of the kind might be produced by gradually altering 
and improving the original through a series of succes- 
sive erections, rejecting whatever was found in an 
earlier one to be either useless or hurtful and im- 
proving anything that was either appropriate or 
beautiful,—always bearing in mind that the object in 
building the church was to erect the best possible 
edifice for the performance of the Protestant form 
of worship which should accommodate the greatest 
number of people at the least possible expense and 
at the same time be the most beautiful and most 
expressive of the sacred purposes for which it was 
erected. To show that the faculty of invention is 
not dead in us, Mr. Fergusson adduced the instance 
of the sister art of civil engineering; and from the 
examples of the London bridges showed that within 
the last hundred years we had progressed from the 
very clumsy structure of Westminster Bridge to the 
perfect one of new London Bridge:—and he con- 
tended that if we cultivated architecture with the 
same earnestness and in the same manner in which we 
had cultivated the art of bridge building, we might as 
easily surpass the medieval cathedral as we had sur- 
passed their cotemporary the old London Bridge. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Mox. Entomological, 8, p.m. 
Royal Institution, 2.—Monthly Meeting. 


TuvR. Zoological, 3.—General Business. 
Fri. Botanical, 8. 





PINE ARTS 





Ornamental Designs for Decoration and Manufacture. 
Published under the Authority of the Council of 
the Government School of Design. By L. Gruner. 
Nos. I. and II. Gruner. 

Few works that have appeared of late on the subject 

of Art have occasioned more difference of expressed 

opinion than this:—the favouritism extended to a 

foreign artist on the one side having seemingly pro- 

voked an undue amount of depreciation on the other. 

Our readers know that, with a view to benefit the 

scholars of the various Schools of Design throughout 

the country, the Council of the parent institution 





permitted Mr. Lewis Gruner to publish under their 
authority a work on Ornamental Designs for Deco. 
ration and Manufacture :—that artist having bey 
recommended to them for the purpose by his splen. 
did and valuable work on ‘ Fresco Decorations 
Stuccos of Churches and Palaces in Italy.’ Ag 
character of that work was a justification of the selec. 
tion of an artist—so it is fair that by the standard of 
that work shall his execution of the present commis. 
sion be tried: and so tried, there is no doubt that it 
is a relative failure. The good taste in selection of 
examples, and the excellence of execution which 
made the reputation of Mr. Gruner’s former work 
are alike wanting to this. The instances of decorg. 
tion chosen are not such as are best calculated to 
diffuse knowledge of, or cultivate a higher feeling for 
Decorative Art among those to whom they are mor 
immediately addressed. An attempt has been made 
to show that for this selection Mr. Gruner is not to 
be considered responsible, because the Council of 
the institution had reserved to themselves the right 
to approve or reject any of the designs submitted 
for the work by him. That this reservation makes 
the Council sharers in the blame of the 
publication, so far as it is a failure, there is no 
denying ; but the absurd and injudicious attempt to 
relieve the artist making the selections, and paid for 
his professional competency to do so, from all re 
sponsibility in making those selections, on the plea 
that those who trusted him had a check over him, 
might almost justify the amount of ill-will which has 
been applied to the discussion of this publication, 
Of the two numbers of this work that have already 
appeared, we repeat that bad selection of specimens 
and of styles is the conspicuous fault. Want of 
taste meets us everywhere. We look in vain for 
that refinement in the above respect which distin. 
guishes Mr. Gruner’s former work on Fresco Deeo- 
rations; whether as seen in the admirable prints from 
the Libreria at Siena—in those from the Vault of the 
Popolo Church — from the Aiissere Ansicht und 
Details der Vorhalle der Carthause bei Pavia—the 
Villas Madama or Poniatowsky—the Palazzi Altieri, 
Farnesina, or Lanti'—the Vatican—the Palazzo 
de] T—the Nonner Kloster of St. Paolo, in Parma 
—the Martinengo Palazzo, at Brescia—or the 
Monastero Maggiore, at Milan: and the comparison 
may the more justly be made inasmuch as in this 
government book examples have been taken from 
some of those very places. We lay less stress here 
on the indifferent Art in which the subjects chosen 
are conveyed—as the boldness of execution would in 
many instances be considered an advantage to the 
student and artizan. Here many of the examples, 
it is true, are coarse enough; but the far more im- 
portant failure is, as we have said, in the selections, 
The due execution of a work like this is of great 
importance to a school which it is hoped will ere 
long produce examples of talent that may place 
our Decorative Art at least on a footing of equality 
with that of the modern Continental Academies: 
—and we look to the future numbers for a large 
improvement on the portion now before us. 





The Glories of Art in Belgium—[Les Splendeurs, 
§c.] By MM. Moke. Edited by Fétis and Van 
Hasselt. [Illustrated by MM. Hendrikx and 
Stroobant. Brussels, Meline; London, Barth?s 
& Co. 

At a moment like the present, when Commerce, 
Science, Discovery, Art,—all, in short, that concerns 
human progress,—are so universally perilled by “the 
upheavings of the sea and the shakings of the earth, 
it seems impertinent to number minor losses and pt- 
vations. Yet the aggregate of these may, by pres- 
sure, do its part in forcing the lesson of the time on 
the most frivolous or selfish of Sybarites. Nothing 
will be more largely felt by the pleasure-seeking 
class than the restraint and interruption of that con- 
tinental intercourse which, during Europe's rest of 
thirty years, so many among us have come to 

as a necessity. This year there will be few students 

of the Louvre and Luxembourg and Versailles Gal- 

leries—little chance for the most enterprising lover 
of Venice of “swimming in a gondola.” The 
architect who sets out to consult Palladio in Vicenza 
may chance to come in for a close acquaintance 
with Radetzsky instead. The Madonna di San 
Sisto at Dresden is hardly beyond reach of 4 
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jsh irruption;—while in place of the droning 
note of the watchman’s horn and his quaint holy 
vefses, SUNg down the streets of the old towns of 
Germany, the pilgrim may chance to be awakened 
at midnight by a Katzen Musik performed under the 
windows of some personage supposed to be unfriendly 
to Communism ; fortunate if, in addition, he be not 
dartled by “sounds of edification” little less ghastly 
than the setting-up of a scaffold—to wit, the build- 
ing of a barricade in the most approved French 
fashion. In such a disturbed state of affairs, Bel- 
ium offers a ready, safe and pleasant resource to 
those who desire to change the air, put the sea 
betwixt them and the penny post, and learn a little 
concerning foreign Art in its own “haunts and 
homes.” To ourselves the rich and magnificently 
illustrated volume before us serves as a remembrancer. 
To others it will be acceptable as a quickener of the 
curiosity. Yet it is by no means complete. There 
isa want of due proportion in the letter-press. The 
moderns are not fairly treated. If Quellinus could 
be mentioned, there should have been a place found 
for Darlé,—whose excellent wood-carvings now con- 
tribute so rich an attraction to the choir of Antwerp 
Cathedral. Some account of the recent painters of 
Belgium, too, and of the places where their chefs- 
deuvre are deposited, would have been acceptable as 
wellas graceful. It is impossible for us to enter into 
details: but we must generally remark that the style 
of the writing is heavy and wordy. We are not in 
love with the French rapturists about Art ; having 
had occasion to prove by sad experience how most 
of them (M. Viardot’s ‘ Notes on the Foreign Pic- 
ture Galleries’ making an honourable exception) will 
rouge a fact—nay, sometimes, invent one—for the 
sake ofan emotion. But here we have too frequent 
attempts at the flamboyant in writing, without such 
grace and lightness as make us willing to accept and 
allow for floridity. On the other hand, the illustra- 
tions are admirable,—superior to the average which 
could be commanded in England for a similar pur- 
pose: and the book is one which may be fairly pro- 
moted from the drawing-room table to the library 
shelf—till a better be written and decorated. 
ELECTRO PAINTING. 

I beg to submit to your notice a new method of 
engraving, which I trust will prove a desirable addi- 
tion to the styles at present in use. It is unne- 
cessary to trouble you with a detail of the steps 
which led me to adopt this process,—the object of 
which is to engrave in copper the very touches of an 
artist's brush, so as to produce a fac-simile of the 
drawing. The process is extremely simple, the cost 
of the materials trifling, and the only skill required 
is that necessary for painting in oil or water colour. 
The artist has the power of making alterations in his 
design if necessary; the finest touches may be given, 
the finest lines can be executed, and any depth of 
tint produced; and the drawing has the great advan- 
tage of not being reversed in the print. 

The principle of this process consists in the pro- 
duction of an electrotype copper cast of the drawing 
itself. The drawing is to be made on a perfectly 
smooth, unburnished metal plate, the size of the 
drawing:__German silver is well adapted to the pur- 
pose. This plate is not injured by the process, and 
can be used repeatedly. The pigment employed 
is thus formed. ‘Two parts of tallow and one of wax 
are to be well mixed together in a melted state, and 
blackened with the finest lamp-black : a small por- 
tion of this mass must then be rubbed down with 
turpentine, by the aid of a palette-knife, to the con- 
uistency of oil-paint. With this paint, a drawing is 
to be made with an ordinary paint-brush on the 
German silver plate. The paint flows readily from 
the brush, and forms raised touches on the smooth 
plate; the touches intended to print the darkest 
being raised the highest. Various methods of working 
will suggest themselves to artists. A leather pad is 
very useful for producing broad flat tints; and good 
effects may also be obtained by using a leather stump. 
Even the palette knife may occasionally lend its aid. 

e artist can judge of the effect of the print from 
the colour of the drawing; the tints of the one cor- 
tesponding very closely with the tints of the other. 
The highest lights are obtained either by leaving the 

silver plate bare or by wiping out portions 
of the paint, When the drawing is finished, the 
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finest French bronze powder (the same as that used 
for printing gold letters) must be freely dusted over 
its surface with a large and soft camel's hair brush, care 
being afterwards taken to brush away all the bronze 
which does not adhere to the drawing. A drawing 
with a metallic surface is thus obtained; on which an 
electroty pe copper plate, a perfect cast of the original 
drawing and of sufficient thickness to bear the pres- 
sure of printing, may be readily deposited. 

I propose the term “ Electro Painting’ as appro- 
priate to this style of engraving. The electrotype 
plate when taken off the drawing must be carefully 
washed with turpentine to remove any bronze or 
paint which may adhere to it, the edges must be cut 
square, and the back of the plate filed smooth :—and 
it is then ready for the printer. The prints thus pro- 
duced have all the richness and depth of etching, 
and at the same time show distinctly the touch of 
the artist’s brush. The specimens I send for your 
inspection must be regarded as the work of a mere 
amateur; but I trust you will fin& in them sufficient 
evidence of a power which in more skilful hands is 
capable of producing valuable results.—I am, &c.. 

Fexeuson Branson, M.D., Cantas. 

Sheffield. 


Finge-Art Gossip.—On Friday week Mr. Red- 
grave delivered to the scholars of the Government 
School of Design the second of a course of lectures on 
Artistic Botany, in the spacious apartment in Somerset 
House formerly the Council-room of the Royal Aca- 
demy. He first treated of the advantages of the study 
of plants and flowers as supplying a knowledge of the 
natural sources and true types of ornament; and 
especially of its value in correcting the tendency of 
the student to reproduce only the antique conven- 
tionalities of Art—noticing the great propensity of 
manufacturers to perpetuate a merely mechanical 
treatment of ornament. He adverted to the diligent 
study of ornament by the celebrated masters of the 
middle ages; and to the manner in which the designers 
of the arabesques of the Vatican made use of natural 
objects, with due attention to the seasons and to their 
poetical suggestions. Upon this the lecturer largely 
descanted; illustrating the associative influence of the 
plants and flowers of our native land on our senti- 
ments and affections, and hence their peculiar fitness 
as materials of ornament. He adduced many in- 
stances of beautiful allusion to the well-known wild 
flowers of our hedgerows and meadows by our great 
descriptive poets; and exhorted the students to peruse 
their works, with the view of enriching their faculties 
of illustration, refining their sentiments, and develop- 
ing a national style of ornament. In proceeding with 
these remarks, introductory to a more minute expo- 
sition of the structure of plants, he directed attention 
to the three principal classes of the vegetable king- 
dom— indicating their essential differences of struc- 
ture and growth; in regard to stems, leafage, and 
efflorescence. 


Ata meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land held in Edinburgh on the Ist inst., a curious 
collection of portraits and relics relating to Mary 
Queen of Scots and her history was exhibited :—a 
list of which and of their possessors may probably be 
of interest to some of our antiquarian readers.— 

1. ‘ Mary of Guise.” A kit-cat, on canvas. An ancient 
family picture; believed to be an original. Sent by Mrs. 
Campbell of Lochnell. A copy of the portrait at St. James's, 
by Mytens.—2. ‘ Mary of Guise.’ On pannel, Discovered 
behind the wainscoat of the Laigh Tolbooth, or Council- 
House, Parliament Close, Edinburgh, on its demolition. By 
Alex. Mackay of Blackcastle, Esq. Very fine; an undoubted 
original.—3. ‘ James V. and Mary of Guise’; copied from 
the original miniatures, in the y ion of the Duke of 
Devonshire.—Also, 4. ‘La Royne D’Escosse,’ a crayon 
drawing, ascribed to Janet. By David Laing, Esq.—5. 
* Queen Mary, at the age of 14, in the Dress of a Page.” This 
picture was presented many years since to two English ladies 
at Rome, by an Italian sculptor, in whose family it had been 
for some generations, and was believed to be a genuine por- 
trait of the Queen of Scots. By Rich. Huie, M.D.—6. ‘ Queen 
Mary.’ A half-length, in a figured dress. Brought from 
Holland, and formerly in the possession of the Earl of Albe- 
marie. Ascribed to Federico Zuccaro. By A. Mackay of 
Blackcastle, Esq. The head injured by coarse retouching. 
—7. ‘Queen Mary.’ An early copy of the Mar Portrait, 
destroyed at the burning of the Tower of Alloa in 1900. By 
P. B. Ainslie, Esq.—8. ‘ Queen Mary.’ A cabinet picture on 

annel. By C. Maclaurin, Esq. An early copy with variations 
sees the original of No. 10.—9. ‘Queen Mary.’ A head size, 
ina rich crimsor dress, ascribed to Zuccaro. By Humphrey 
Graham, Esq. Very fine.—10. ‘Queen Mary.’ Ina black 
dress. Formerly in the Holyrood Collection. An early copy 
from the original in the Scots College, at Paris. By Mrs. J. 
R, Stodart, the translator of Albert Durer,—11. ‘ Marie 








Stuart, Femme de Frangois II. Peint aux vitres des Cor- 
deliers & Paris. A copy from the window, which is now 
destroyed. By David Laing, Esq.—12. ‘Queen Mary.’ “* De 
Lamotte, who painted Mary Queen of Scots for the King of 
France's closet, took this unfinished picture from it for him- 
self. His lineal descendant, the late Mrs. Sutherland of 
Woodend, Stirlingshire, having survived all her own family, 
authorized her husband, when at a very advanced age, to 
leave this picture by will to Walter Stirling Glas, . of 
that lik and of Sauchie.” By Mrs. Glas of Glas and Sauchie. 
The same as one frequently engraved, usually styled ** The 
Orkney Portrait."—13. ‘ Queen Mary.’ On pannel. Ina black 
dress, slashed with white ; a French painting, representing 
the Queen in early life. Believed to be an original. By 
Mark Napier, Esq. Advocate, Sheriff of Dumfries-shire. 
This is a fine old painting, but probably misnamed. It bears 
no resemblance to other portraitsof Mary. The royal arms 
in the corner are not those borne by the Queen, but by her 
son, James VI.—14. ‘James VI. when a Boy,’ marked 
IACOBVS. D.G. REX. SCOTORVM. On pannel. By David 
Laing, Esq. All the appearance of a genuine original.—15. 
* John Knox and his Second Wife.’—16. ‘ Margaret Stewart, 
Daughter of Lord Ochiltree.’ By the Marquess of Breadal- 
bane.—17. ‘John Lesley, Bishop of Ross.’ An original 
portrait, formerly in the Scots College, at Paris; and very 
tine, well worthy of engraving.—18. *‘ Cardinal Beaton.’ A 
copy of the original portrait, at St. Mary’s College, Blairs. 
—Also, 19. ‘ A View of Cardinal Beaton’s House, Blackfriars 
Wynd, Edinburgh, as it existed in 1829.’ By the Right 
Rev. Dr. Gillis.—20. A Collection of Engraved Portraits, 
including many of Quegn Mary. By D. Laing, Esq., Jas. 
Drummond, Esq., and other Members.—21. Queen Mary's 
Watch and Solitaire. The watch is the same described in 
M‘Crie’s ‘ Life of Knox,’ as having been presented to the 
Reformer by Queen Mary, and which Professor Leslie pro- 
nounced to be of very early workmanship, consistent with 
the tradition. By the Kev. Alexander Torrance of Glencorse. 
—22. The Coins of the Reigns of James V., Queen Mary, 
and James VI. From the Collections of Wm. Ferguson, 
Esq. and David Laing, Esq.—23. The Keys of Loch Leven 
Castle ; dredged up from the Loch.—24. Medal struck on 
the occasion of the marriage of Mary Queen of Scots to the 
Dauphin of France, in 1558 By C. Kirkpatrick Sharpe, 
Esq.—25. Queen Mary’s Clock, formerly in Linlithgow 
Palace. By R. Bryson, Esq. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN, 
GRAND EXTRA NIGHT. 

On THURSDAY NEXT, a Grand Extra Night will take place, 
on which occasion Bellini’s Opera ‘I PURITANI’ will be per- 
formed for the Second Time this Season, to which will be added 
the Last Scene from ‘LA CENERENTOLA,’ and other Enter- 
tainments. Full particulars of which will be duly announced, 

Admission to the Pit, 8s. ; to the New Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d.; to 
the Amphitheatre Stalls, 5s, 

The Performances will commence at Eight o'clock. 

Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes (for the Night or Season), to be 
obtained at the Box-Office of the Theatre, which is oop from 
Eleven.till Half-past Five o'clock, and at the principal Libraries 
and Music-sellers, z 

BY COMMAND of HER MAJESTY.—THEATRE ROYAL 
DRURY LANE.—It is respectfully announced that, by Special 
Command of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, on MONDAY, 
July 10, will be presented the First Three Acts of Shakspeare’s 
Historical Play of ‘HENRY THE EIGHTH,’ which terminate 
with the fall of Cardinal Wolsey. After which will be performed 
(in Three Acts) Colman’s Comedy of ‘THE JEALOUS WIFE, 
being the FAREWELL BENEFIT and LAST APPEARANCE 
of MR. MACREADY previous to his Departure for AMERICA, 
The Box-Office of the Theatre will be opened on Monday Next, the 
3rd of July.—Second Circle Boxes, 7s.; Pit, 38. 6d. Galleries, 2. 
and ls. The Dress Circle is converted into Reserved Places, appli- 
cations for which, as well as for Pit Stalls and Private Boxes, 
must be made to the Committee, at Mitchell’s Royal Library, 
33, Old Bond-street. 


FRENCH PLAYS, ST. JAMES’S THEATRE.—MR. MIT- 
CHELL respectfully announces that his BENEFIT will take 
NESDAY EVENING, July 12, = 
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place at this Theatreon WEDNE ; ( 
which occasion w presented Two Entirely New Pieces, 
which Ravel, Sainville, and Grassot will perform, being their Last 
Appearances. Mr. Mitchell solicits the favour of early applications 
for Boxes and Stalls.—Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 


MUSICAL UNION.—TUESDAY, July 11th, Half-past Three 
o’clock,—Last Meeting oF THE Season,—Quartetts by Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven. Executants—Sainton, Deloffre, Hill, 
and Piatti. Pianotorte, Herr Hallé. 

Members will be invited to a trial of New Compositions, and are 
requested to hold their Tickets until the 1st of March, 1849. 

J. ELLA, Director. 

Tickets for the 11th of July to be had, 10s. 6d. each, at Cramer's. 

Members can introduce V isiturs on payment at the Doors. 





Puitnarmonic Concerts.—The Eighth Concert 
—* commanded,” as the Court phrase is—closed the 
season with spirit. The Symphonies were Mendels- 
sohn’s Second and Beethoven's in c minor—the over- 
tures those to ‘Leonora’ and ‘The Ruler of the 
Spirits’; all played with great fire and finish by the 
orchestra. The singers were Madame Castellan—who 
sang her best, which is now very good,—and Signor 
Mario. The grand Duett from the fourth act of 
* Les Huguenots’ (its subject how strangely coincident 
with the fearful real occurrences taking place in 
Paris!) loses by being transferred from the stage. 
There, as a piece of dramatic effect, it equals the 
grave-scene in the ‘ Fidelio.” On the whole, the 
Philharmonic Society may be said to have kept its 
ground this year, the times considered :—not merely 
times during which half the male audience of one even- 
ing’s concert had been wielding special constables’ 
batons of African oak in the morning,—butalsoa period 
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of musical dearth unexampled in the annals of creative 
Art. We do not, however, think that to “keep 
ground” is enough; since even under the worst of cir- 
cumstances the clear-sighted will fix their eyes on 
the Future with an eye to progress—will endeavour 
to hold themselves in readiness against the turn of 
affairs. Not only is it necessary, for the prosperity of 
the Philharmonic Society, that its audience should be 
habituated to the occasional entertainment of novelty, 
—but research should never cease and attention 
should perpetually stand on the look-out. There are 
orchestral works by Beethoven which have never been 
properly performed in the Hanover Square Rooms: a 
few have been only ill played there once, and then 
laid aside as not worth repeating. This year we 
ought to have been tried with Onslow’s new Sym- 
phony. There are Symphonies, too, by Ries, worthy 
of occasional hearing; albeit, of course, not equal 
to the works of the great originators. Then, as to 
novelties, it was well done to give a commission to 
Dr. Spohr, as the last of the great Germans,—it must 
be admitted even by those who, like ourselves, are 
not enamoured of Dr. Spohr’s recent works. But why 
not also (or in preference) have treated for overtures 
with Mr. W. S. Bennett aiid with M Berlioz— 
making it a condition with the latter. gentleman 
that his work should be within reach of moderate 
executive powers? Past experience, we admit, is not 
very encouraging as to the result of such measures; 
but unless Prudence be occasionally accompanied by 
Enterprise a time of nodding supineness is sure to 
come on—and then, a long sleep! 





M. Cuortn’s Matin£e.—It is not too much to say 
that, at a period when so many sources of pleasure 
appear to be exhausted,—when mechanical skill, too, 
hasbeen carried to a point precluding the hope of much 
further discovery — M. Chopin gave his audience 
yesterday week an hour and a half of such musical 
enjoyment as only great beauty combined with great 
novelty can command. We have had by turns this 
great player and the other great composer,—we have 
been treated to the smooth, the splendid, the sen- 
timental, the severe in style, upon the pianoforte, 
one after the other: M. Chopin has proved to us that 
the instrument is capable of yet another “ mode” 
one in which delicacy, picturesqueness, elegance, 
humour may he blended so as to produce that rare 
thing, a new delight. His treatment of the piano- 
forte is peculiar: and though we know that a system 
is not to be “ explained in one word,” we will mention 
a point or two so entirely novel that even the distant 
amateur may in part conceive how from such 
motions an original style of performance, and thence 
of composition, must inevitably result. Whereas 
other pianists have proceeded on the intention of 
equalizing the power of the fingers, M. Chopin's 
plans are arranged so as as to utilize their natural 
Inequality of power,—and if carried out, provide 
varieties of expression not to be attained by those 
with whom evenness is the first excellence. Allied 
with this fancy are M. Chopin's peculiar mede of 
treating the scale and the shake, and his manner 
of sliding with one and the same finger from note to 
note, by way of producing a peculiar legato, and of 
passing the third over the fourth finger. All of these 
innovations are “art and part” of his music as pro- 
perly rendered; and as enacted by himself, they charm 
by an ease and grace which, though superfine, are 
totally distinct from affectation. After the “ hammer 
and tongs” work on the pianoforte to which we have 
of late years been accustomed, the delicacy of M. 
Chopin's tone and the elasticity of his passages are 
delicious to the ear. He makes a free use of tempo 
rubato; leaning about within his bars more than any 
player we recollect, but still subject to a presiding 
sentiment of measure such as presently habituates the 
ear to the liberties taken. In music not his own we 
happen to know that he can be as staid as a metro- 
nome; while his Mazurkas, &c. lose half their cha- 
racteristic wildness if played without a certain freak 
and licence,—impossible to imitate, but irresistible 
if the player at all feel the music. This we have 
always fancied while reading M. Chopin's works :— 
we are now sure of it after hearing him perform them 
himself. 

The pieces which M. Chopin gave at his Matinée 
were Notturni—Studies—‘ La Berceuse’ (a delicate 
and lulling dream with that most matter-of-fact sub- 





stratum, a ground bass)—two Mazurkas—and the two 
new Waltzes [ante, p. 467]. Most of these might be 
called “gems” without misuse of the well-worn 
symbol, Yet if fantasy be allowed to characterize 
what is essentially fantastic, they are not so much 
gems as pearls—pearls in the changeful delicacy of 
their colour,—in occasional irregularities of form, not 
destructive, however, of symmetry—pearls in their 
not being the products of health and strength. They 
will not displace and supersede other of our musical 
treasures, being different in tone and quality to any 
possessions we already enjoy; but inasmuch as Art 
is not final, nor Invention to be narrowed within 
the limits of experience, no musician, be he ever 
so straight-laced or severe—or ‘vowed to his own 
school— can be indifferent to their exquisite and 
peculiar charm. It is to be hoped that M. Chopin 
will play again; and the next time some of his 
more developed compositions, — such as Ballads, 
Scherzi, &c., if not his Sonatas and Concerti. Few 
of his audience wil be at all contented by a single 
hearing. 





Mr. Benepict’s Concert.—For many springs past 

Mr. Benedict’s Concert has been 

an abridgment of all that is pleasant 

in the music of the London season. But the state of 
affairs is materially changed since the series began. 
Covent Garden will not, of course, sing in the Haymar- 
ket. Mdile. Lind will not perform at concerts for either 
love or money ; and that Mr. Lumley’s other two prime 
donne, Mdlle. Cruvelliand Madame Tadolini,arerepul- 
sive rather than attractive in a concert-room, the audi- 
ence of Monday had abundant cause to know. Hence, 
the Bénéficiaire had this year to make his “soprano 
effects” by “ unattached” Ladies; among whom 
were Madame Dorus-Gras, Madame Sabatier, Mdlle. 
di Mendi, the Misses Williams, and our own Miss 
Dolby,—who sang with great finish. Miss Durlacher, 
too, made her début in ‘ Dove sono,’ giving signs of a 
voice; we dare say no more. The most interesting 
male singing was one of Lindblad’s Swedish Songs 
given by Signor Beletti. It is some years now since 
the Atheneum introduced this Swedish music to the 
English public; nor have we ever doubted that, one 
day, it must take its turn with the Lieder of Schubert 
and the Songs of Mendelssohn. Let artists be ever 
so resolute against experiment (as they are) they 
must give in at last. M. Massol, too, was a novelty 
in an air from ‘ La Favorite.” We can but name 
the Signori Lablache, Coletti, Gardoni, Ciabatta, 
and Marras, and Mr. John Parry,—also Mdlle. Vera, 
— in proof that the best attainable vocalists had been 
assembled. Then, for instrumental music, we had a 
grand and florid concert allegro for two pianofortes 
and orchestra, — performed by its composer, Mr. 
Benedict, and M. Hallé;—and Solos by M. Thalberg, 
“ playing” his very best,—whose study in a minor 
was deservedly encored,—Signor Piatti, Herr Molique 
—who is least happy in his concert Fantasias—M. 
Hermann, and M.Vivier. This gentleman’s horn- 
playing found favour in the sight of the public: 
though to us it is at once cavernous and dismal in 
tone—and paralytic to boot; being atfectedly tremu- 
lous. Besides these, Madame Marras performed a 
Solo on the harp, and Mr. Pratten was to play on the 
flute: the whole making an entertainment of thirty- 
six items. We do not think it possible that the in- 
terest of these meetings can be maintained for many 
years to come: and Mr. Benedict, as our resident 
professor who is also a composer, would do wisely 
were he to change his manner of appeal to the public, 
--and being no longer in case to treat it with an epi- 
tome of the London musical season, were he to attack 
it with new compositions of his own or works by the old 
masters hitherto unheard. Day by day, music is be- 
coming less and less of a modish thing in England. If 
it is to become more and more of a pursuit intelligently 
enjoyed,—to keep in advance, not out of sight, of the 
public is the part of every skilful and accomplished 
artist. 

M. Berttoz’s Concert.—So fully did weenter into 
an analysis of the compositions of this acute critic 
and ingenious writer on a former occasion [ante, pp. 
170, 195], that little remains to be stated with regard 
to the meeting at the Hanover Square Rooms on 
Thursday last;—the selection of music being almost 
identical with that of the Drury Lane concert. We 
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must state, however, that the overture to ‘ 

man Carnival,’ the ‘ Pilgrims’ March’ in the ‘ H, 
Symphony,’ and the * Hungarian March’ from ‘ Faust 
were enthusiastically encored. ‘This concert had other 
attractions besides the interest attaching to music 
so grand in scale, and in some points g0 origi 
It would be impossible to pass over the incom 
singing of Spanish airs and duetts by Malle. de Mengj 
and Madame Viardot, as captivating by. the high 
artistic finish as by their quaint and eXquisite 
nationality. 





Concerts or CuamBer Music.—We can but, in 
a short paragraph, announce that the Grande Matin, 
of the Musical Union has been held. Also the Chamber 
Concert of that sound and clever violoncellist, Horr 
Hausmann, at which a new Quintett by Herr Mp. 
lique was brought forward—the last of Mr. Big. 
grove’s meetings —and the Matinée of Miss Clarg 
Loveday. 





Haymarket. — Congreve’s licentious and witty 
comedy of ‘Love for Love’ was reproduced oy 
Wednesday, strongly cast and well-mounted, [fy 
merit consisting entirely in its sparkling dial 
the pleasure which it is calculated to impart is of g 
decidedly intellectual, though not of a moral, cha 
racter. The productions of this school, indeed, deal 
with a comic world distinct and apart from the 
actual one,—and are perhaps even more ideal than 
the expressly poetical drama. All is done there in 
the spirit of sport ; there is nothing earnest in them, 
Life is there a jest and Love a fantastic dream. No 
appeal is made to the heart or the imagination; but 
fancy rules the hour, and shifting opinion takes 
colour from the passing action, regardless of censure 
and deaf to the remonstrances of truth. The spee 
tator, yielding to the illusion of the moment, ignored 
the sense of wrong and the law of right—and loses 
himself in the perpetual mirth and enjoyment of the 
scene. Exquisite acting, however, is required to 
bring out the fine effects and brilliant repartees with 
which the play abounds. Such performers as Mr, 
Howe and Mr. Henry Farren are manifestly unequal 
to the parts of the gentlemen that distinguish this 
class of drama. We cannot say much for the Scandal 
of the one, or the Valentine of the other. Tattle, on 
the other hand, was well represented by Mr. Wigan, 
—and Ben found a humorous representative in 
Mr. Keeley. Foresight was admirably suited to 
Mr. Farren; and the Sir Simon Legend of Mr. Tit 
bury was, as usual, a painstaking piece of acting 
Mrs. Nisbett performed Mrs. Frail,—and acted it to 
the life; and Mrs. Keeley, as Miss Prue, was as joy- 
ously hoydenish as the wildest lover of mirth could 
desire. The gem of the evening, however, was the 
Angelica of Miss Fortescue. It was the perfect lady 
rendered with as much sweetness as archness—On 
the same evening was given also the comedy of ‘ The 
Road to Ruin; Goldfinch being performed for the 
first time by Mr. Wigan. But a special account of 
the performance is not required. 





Musica anp Dramatic Gosstp.—lt will be see 
that the past week (during which, mercifully, neithet 
Opera House has produced any novelty) has in- 
cluded the most noticeable concerts of the season. 
The extent to which our chronicle of these has 
run would have precluded the possibility of much 
Gossip,—had not, indeed, Rumour been silenced by 
sounds far sterner than those of musical occupation 
among our artists in London. While listening for 
tidings from Prague and Paris, who could have much 
heart to plan or humour to talk of anything beyond 
such transactions of the hour as claimed immediate 
attention? Though Art is no jest—still less a selfish 
pursuit of gain with those who view it aright—its 
interests must wane when a matter is in suspense 
s6 fearfully important as the triumph or defeat of 
Savage Misery! But—hbelieving that now, mor 
than ever in the world’s history, it is important that 
every action and transaction of every mans life 
should be ordered according to principle and cot 
science—the present times of suspense and anxiety 
may be turned to account by the Artist, no less 
than by the Politician or the Literary Man. _ He has 
small part, it is true, in the propagandism in which 
now every child, it seems to us, assumes a ministly. 
A Musician in “the movement” is a spectacle # 
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anseemlY as the French women of fashion who have 
heen flaunting it in the Phrygian bonnetat the Parisian 
theatres (a sight actually seen) ! To such reckless 

ce—to this assumption by every butterfly 
of the scales of Justice and the thunderbolts of Doom 


_may be in some part owing the dismal convulsions 
now upheaving the world; one phase of which may be 
a general outbreak of that Vandalism by which no 
a heritage suffers more cruelly than the Artist's. 
For Hearth and Honie!” cannot mean that all 
should agitate, any more than that all should preach. 
Whereare the people, if every man is to become a law- 
ver anda priest ?—But, seeing that among indirect 
moral influences Art comes perhaps the first, it 
is neither Quixotic nor Utopian to speak aloud to 
every one who, in any respect, has any part of the 
plic in care—the Musician among the number. 
It would be foolish to deny that his “‘ mystery” stands 
at this moment in a very critical position, Historians 
may point to pastages; and, reminding us how tastes 
and pursuits, like countries, have their cycles, assume 
thatweare livingat the end of the great musical period. 
This may be so: but were the fact proved, thought- 
fal persons are not therefore absolved from acute 
exercise of discretion and unselfish effort. On the 
contrary: never was there such need for Managers, 
Artists, whether’ creative or executant,—and Critics, 
to hold themselves clear of discouragement, hopeless- 
ness, or ignorant self-conceit; to be superior to a 
rapacious and envious humour; to distinguish be- 
tween deep admiration and that spirit of superstition 
(the root whereof is ignorance) which, under pretext 
of creation, sets about galvanizing that which has 
already lived. Originality cannot be called forth 
“by command,” nor pressed out by profound thinking, 
—but its chances of appearing are promoted in pro- 
portion as lofty and wide and generous views are 
maintained,—_be the immediate fruit what it may. 
If, moreover, by representing fairly his own class 
the Musician would keep alive his hold on society 
and avert that indifference which is often the prelude 
todecay or destruction, he must now more than ever 
“take heed to his courses,” professional and private. 
And by so doing he will be filling a citizen's place far 
better than a Consuelo, who serves as a rallying point 
forintrigue among Bohemian illuminati,—or a Rachel, 
hugging the tricolored flag while she assists in stir- 
ring up furious passions by singing La Marseillaise. 
Béranger’s mot is a golden one,—that “ now is the 
tine when devotion may be best shown by each man 
sbstaining from attempting that for which he is not 
fit.” But we must not let our earnestness become 
tediousness, 

A paragraph will dispose of most of our home 
news not elsewhere included. Madame Thillon has 
appeared as “ La Fille du Régiment” at the Princess's 
Theatre without any signal success. The rumour 
current that the Ancient Concerts are about to be given 
uphas been formally contradicted in the Morning Post. 
The new Catholic church (chapel, or cathedral 2) in 
St. George’s Fields is to be opened on Tuesday next, 
witha Pontifical Mass. As such ceremonies have 
their artistic side, and are, moreover, the only occa- 
sions on which some of.the greatest music of the 
great composers is to be heard in its proper place, we 
may possibly report upon as well as announce the 
serviee of consecration._Her Majesty would seem 
to have become suddenly aware that there are such 
things asa British drama and a British stage. The 
Queen and Prince Albert have announced their 
intention to be present on the occasion of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Kean’s benefit at the Haymarket next 

nday,—and on that of Mr. Macready’s benefit 
at Drury Lane on Monday week. Previously to 
the announcement of Her Majesty's intention, a 
requisition had been signed by many noblemen and 
gentlemen inviting Mr. Macready, previously to his 
departure for the United States, to ‘appear in one 
of the characters of the national drama to which he 
has rendered such essential services."—Owing to 
that night being fixed for Mr. Macready’s fare- 
well benefit previous to his departure for America, 
Mr. Webster announces a postponement of his bene- 
fitwhich had been fixed for the same evening.— 
Mz. Glover, a tragedian from Edinburgh, is said to be 
M treaty for Drury Lane Theatre. 

The second part of ‘ Monte Christo’ was acted on 

lay at the St. James’s Theatre. The audience 


W8 somewhat more numerous than on the first 





occasion:—but the drama failed to excite any enthu- 
siasm, 





MISCELLANEA 


The Catamaran,—It had been announced by ad- 
vertisement that this patent life-preserver would make 
a trip from Dover to Boulogne. All having been got 
ready, the catamaran was carried down to the water’s 
edge by a few sturdy boatmen, and in a trice launched 
for the first time on the briny deep amid the roar of 
artillery and the plaudits of the people. The anchor 
being got, the life preserver was pulled clear of the 
land; and then it was put under the pressure of a 
lug-sail, and took its course across the Channel. 
The catamaran is exceedingly simple in construc- 
tion. This specimen is 30 feet long by 8 feet 
wide. The cylinders were stuffed with different sorts 
of munitions ; and when on the water it looked in 
shape not unlike an elongated basket, through the 
bottom and sides of which the water has free ingress 
and egress. Its flexibility protects it from damage 
on rocks or sinking ships, and it would seem next to 
impossible for any sea to upset it. It will, therefore, 
be serviceable where no boat could live; and though 
it does not keep its crew dry-footed, this is a matter 
of minor import in cases of life or death. We have 
no doubt of the success of Mr. Hely’s invention, and 
believe that every seagoing vessel will shortly adopt 
the catamaran as a life-preserver for passengers and 
crew in case of need. In the case of a vessel taking 
fire at sea, getting on a sunken rock, or in any way 
becoming in a sinking state, were each sailor provided 
with a cylinder case, he could bundle his clothes 
and a little “ grub” into it, and the strength of the 
united crew could very soon construct the catamaran 
raft. The catamaran arrived safe at Boulogne at 7 
o’clock p.m.—Dover Chronicle. 

The Westminsier Improvements.—On Monday, the 
whole of the houses forming the plot of buildings 
opposite Westminster Hospital, at the end of Dean- 
street and the Broad Sanctuary, were sold by order 
of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, for the 
purpose of the Westminster improvements. This 
will form the great opening for the new street oppo- 
site the west gate of WestminsterAbbey. The build- 
ings in the Almonry being cleared away, the line of 
the new street will be quickly laid out and the work 
proceeded with.— Globe. 


The Expected Comet.—The following extract from 
‘The Barons’ War’ by W. H. Blaauw, Esq., p. 251, 
relating to the comet of 1264, whose return is 
now expected, may not be thought out of season:— 
especially since numerous foreign writers have been 
referred to as testifying to its appearance, while the 
quaint notice of it by our countryman Roger Bacon 
seems to have been overlooked. Mathew Paris, who 
has been cited as a witness, had been dead five years. 

An ominous interpretation was now given to the appear- 
ance of a great comet, which spread its light across half the 
heavens during several months this year. No phenomenon 
of this nature was remembered, and all manner of calamities 
were attributed to it by various parties. One chronicler 
supposes it to have presaged the Battle of Evesham,* an- 
other observes with much simplicity that, “‘though it may 
have tokened many things in other parts of the world, this 
one at any rate is certain, that during its three months’ 
duration, Pope Urban began to be ill exactly at its appear- 
ance, and died the very night the comet disappeared.” 
Even the strong intellect of Roger Bacon was led astray by 
this natural wonder, and he reasoned of it in a strain not 
superior to the tone of his contemporaries. ‘* Whence 
in the year 1264, in the month of July, when there was 
the apparition of a terrible comet, it is proved to 
have been generated by the virtue of Mars: for as Mars 
was then in Taurus, and the comet arose in Cancer, it 
ceased not to run towards its cause, that is to say, Mars, as 
steel runs to a magnet ; therefore, since it moved towards 
Mars, and there lay hid, it must have been caused by Mars. 
Since, therefore, the nature of Mars is to excite men to 
anger, discord, and wars, so it happened that the comet 
also signified the angers, discords, and wars of men, as 
wise astronomers teach, but more truly the experience 
of the whole Church, proved by the wars of England, 
Spain, Italy, and other regions, which occurred then 
and afterwards, Oh, how much advantage might have 
been procured to the church of God, if the quality 
of the heavens at that time had been foreseen by wise 
men, and made known to prelates and princes, so as 
to calm them by the desire for peace, for there would not 
then have been so great a slaughter of Christians, nor so 
many souls placed in Hell!”{ This remarkable comet is 
described as a “‘ sterre with a launce,” red and clear inou, 
“appearing from St. Margaret's day till near Michaelmas, 
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¢ Opus M, p. 4; page 243, Edit. 1733, 


and is supposed by astronomers to have reappeared in 1556. 
Should this identity be true, it may be expected to recur 
in 1848, after completing its destined course of 292 years: 
and let those who may be curious in such omens then ob- 
serve what illness of princes, what bloodshed in war, or 
what downfall of political chiefs may then result. . 


w.S. W. 


Legal Anatomy in America.—The law of our en- 
lightened brethren on the other side of the Atlantic 
takes the human body to pieces more boldly than the 
surgeon’s knife dares on this. Burritt’s Christian 
Citizen alludes to an advertisement in a New Or- 
leans paper :—“ For sale: one undivided half of a 
man.” 


Kumptolite.— The court-yard of the Admiralty, 
Whitehall, has been covered with a paving of Indian 
rubber. It is laid down in pieces about twelve inches 
square and one in thickness. The quadrangle at 
Buckingham Palace formed by the erection of the 
new wing will also be covered with this material,— 
which its projectors have named “ Kumptolite.” Its 
chief recommendation is, that it deadens all sound, 
rendering the passage of a vehicle or horses perfectly 
noiseless.— Herald. 


Food in the Australian Bush.—As a pendant to 
the paragraph describing the incidents of the Austra- 
lian Bush which we printed, under this head, some 
weeks ago [ante, p. 613], we take the following 
extract from an article, headed “ Food in the Bush,” 
which appeared lately in another Australian paper.— 

It has occurred to us that if a portion of the Botanic 
Gardens was planted with specimens of the various esculent 
roots, &c., made use of by the abprigines as food, a public 
benefit would be conferred, There are many of these roots 
from which they, when they cannot get flesh of any kind, 
make a hearty meal; and it might be the means of saving 
the lives of some unfortunate persons, should they be placed 
in similar circumstances, as there are few white men who 
have any knowledge of the appearance of these roots, or of 
the sort of soil in which they are most likely to be found. 
If they once saw them growing, and their useful properties 
were pointed out, they would probably, in time of need, 
remember enough of them to guide them materially in their 
search. The aborigines have also several ways of obtaining 
water in the dry seasons, of which a white man would have 
no idea: one is, to dig up the roots of a young tree (a 
species of wattle), following it along the ground till they 
arrive near the end of the root; this they squeeze or beat 
to a pulp, and thus obtain from a root not the thickness of 
a man’s finger, sometimes as much as half a pint of pure 
water. Another method is to collect the dew from the 
leaves of trees and scrub by carefully shaking the branches, 
at the same time holding under them a large shell or leaf 
rolled up. This last method is practised more particularly 
on the sea coast, where in many cases, though the dew falls 
heavier, there is less or as little fresh water to be found as 
even on the plains. The assistant protectors might be re- 
quested to obtain specimens of these roots, as opportunity 
May occur ;—and from the general success with which the 
indigenous plants of this country have been transplanted in 
the Botanic Gardens, there can be no doubt that those roots 
might be cultivated with success. 


Compressed-Air Locomotive.—It is long since the 
idea was first entertained that atmospheric air, com- 
pressed, might be made to act on a locomotive like 
the wound-up main-spring of a watch; but the same 
tendency of the power to vary in intensity required 
some analogous means of regulation, and the want of 
these means has hitherto constituted an insurmount- 
able obstacle to the practical adoption of this port- 
able and safe, as well as powerful, agency. The 
Baron von Rathen, however, has at length succeeded, 
it is said, in overcoming the great obstacles to the 
management of air compressed; amongst which 
obstacles must also be enumerated the heat liberated 
in compression and absorbed in re-expansion. A 
locomotive for common roads, on these principles, 
is being built at the College of Civil Engineers, 
Putney.— Builder. 

Another unreformed Grammar School.—The gover- 
nors of the Blackburn Grammar School held a special 
meeting a week or two ago to consider the state of the 
institution, and to adopt means for its more efficient 
management. Several meetings of this nature have 
been held during the past year, but they have been 
as yet fruitless, the number of scholars having dwindled 
down to four. The maximum, during the year, has 
not exceeded six, The charter of the school provides 
that there shall be a master and under-master, but 
there has been no under master for a long time. The 
desideratum in the management of the school is, 
that its master should be able and willing to impart 
a sound and useful commercial as well as classical 
education, and this is alleged to be indifferently 
attended to. At the meeting, a committee was 
appointed to confer with the master and devise 
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means for the renovation of the institution.—Morn- 
ing Paper. 

Subterranean Fire.—The village of Lower Haugh, 
near Rotherham, on the estate of Earl Fitzwilliam, 
presents a curious and interesting aspect. The fact 
is well known in the village—although we have never 
heard it spoken of in this neighbourhood—that an 
extensive bed of coal beneath the village is on fire, 
and has been in that condition, burning with greater 
or less intensity, for at least twenty years. A gentle- 
man residing in Sheffield, whom curiosity induced to 
visit the locality one day during the present week, 
has furnished us with the following particulars — 
The coal in certain places bassets out,—that is, it 
comes up to the surface of the ground ; and it was at 
one of these bassets that the fire originally com- 
menced, having been ignited by a “clamp” (a fire 
for burning stones intended for road materials), The 
subterranean fire has continued to advance in various 
directions up to the present time,—its progress being 
manifested by the appearance at intervals of smoke 
and flames at the surface of the ground ; the spread 
of which has generally been stopped, however, by 
puddling the eruptions with clay, &c. A feeling of 
apprehension as to the ultimate fate of the village 
has always continued to prevail ; and we understand 
that a good many years ago the destruction of the 
mausoleum of the Wentworth family was threatened 
by the approach of the fire, but happily the calamity 
was averted by severing the bed of coal, for which 
purpose a shaft was specially sunk. Latterly the 
work of destruction appears to have been going on 
with unwonted rapidity, and, naturally enough, has 
created a corresponding degree of alarm. The 
ground in several large tracts is one huge hotbed ; and 
where the heat is not so intense as to destroy vegeta- 
tion, the villagers turn it to very good account in 
raising early crops of vegetables. Peas were seen 
some weeks ago flourishing luxuriantly in the open 
air; and potatoes are so forward, that one crop has 
been already secured and a second crop got into the 
ground. The exposed earth is quite warm, even in 
the depth of winter. Were this state of things con- 
fined within prescribed limits it would be all very 
well—but this is by no means the case. The unnatural 
heat engenders a disagreeable smoke, which is con- 
tinually ascending and adulterating the atmosphere, 
doubtless to the detriment of animal health; and the 
houses in the worst localities are often filled with 
warm air strongly charged with sulphur, rendering 
them as habitations little better than a coal-pit. The 
cellars, naturally, are the worst.—Sheffield Times. 





To Connasroxnxs, —The pana of¢ yy Singleton’ — 
A. L.—Q. E. D.—R. A. R.—R. L. P- S. D. 
G.K. W. aoe 

Dr. A.—The notice of this correspondent’s letter—and of 
that of another correspondent—on the subject of the Che- 
valier Bunser’s book * Egypt’s Place in Universal History’ 
is only postponed—not forgotten. 

Materiality of Electricity—We have received another 
letter on this subject from Mr. Lake; purporting to be an 
answer to the letter of Mr. Dix which appeared in our 
columns a fortnight since (ante, p. 614]. We have already 
devoted as much space to the matter in question as our 
columns can spare—and we think, besides, that Mr. Lake’s 
communication contains nothing which is new. 

The Deluge—In our last number, we were incautious 
enough to insert a letter, signed H. M., on the extent and 
physical character of the Mosaic deluge. We might have 
foreseen the host of communications which we should 
certainly draw down upon ourselves by holding out such a 
bait for controversy. Were we to insert all that have 
reached us already, our readers would be surprised to see 
how much of the ordinary ground of the Athen@um must be 
swamped by this controversial ‘*deluge”:—so we shall not 
insert any. And we may remark, that when we occasionally 
allow a correspondent to diverge from ordinary opinion upon 
a well-worn subject—as H. M. says, to challenge inquiry— 
we do not thereby bind ourselves to open our columns to 
all the usual expression of that ordinary opinion which is 
so easily to be found in works accessible to all. The inquiry 
challenged may take place in the minds of hundreds, without 
our printing the results;—which, by the way, if there were 
inquiry at all, could not be ready for the next following 
number of the Atheneum. A correspondent who is ready 
by Monday to answer the challenge. of the previous Saturday, 
must needs have thought the inquiry finished before he ever 
saw the challenge. Even if we had space for the thoughts 
which H. M.’s letter might excite supposing them to be 
original, we should yet never think of printing specimens of 
the well-known trains of thought against which H. M. makes 
& suggestion. 


Erratum.—A literal error, last week, p. 631, col. 1, 1. 25, 
in a word coined by us for our especial purpose makes 
our latinity halt not only in quantity—as we then ad- 
mitted—but in syntax. For “ parasolis” read parasole, 
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edition of this Atlas, ta the i a copious Tes Index of nearly Lyd 
= ames. ve President of the oral 7. cal Beciety in his 
nnual Address to the Mem 24th, fi 
th is Atlas, says, “ Within the a ew weeks, itr iB 
published an ATLAS containing some NEW bedruues and 
rendered extremely valuable bya mon ut coptous IND X. compris 
ing nearly 55,000 names of wey = addition to thei latitu de and 
longitude usually given, there is p | arrangement, by aon 
which, the situation of any required can be casily learned, 
& Several en ntirely new maps 0 se Canada, olynesia, 
&c. are alsoi In to the novel and exceedingly 
rapid mode of reference here alluded to, by which the eye is almot 
instantaneous directed to the place sought, and the in 
larren umber of new and highly important maps (making ix 
an SIX Y-FOUR), the whole work has ee ee a ert 
careful revision. The maps of England, Wal and In. 
land are on an unusually large scale, those ork land and a 
alone containing nearly 9,000 ny mes. The maps of the BRITIS 
COLONIES are also ona e; and a pote ha | 
be maintained to introduce new settlements as they may occur, 
as well as all new discoveries, whether in these or any other party 
of the World: and the proprietor feels confident that no work of 
the kind, either as respects = ce or quality, will be found more de 
serving of ublic favour. The work is elegantly, but substantially, 
half-bound in Turkey morocco, price three guineas, 
London: John Betts, 115, Strand i teary opposite Exeter Hall); 
G. Philip, Liverpool ; A. Todd, Dubl 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 














THE SECOND VOLUME oF 
PEPYS’ DIARY 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW EDITION, with the Omitted Passages restored. 
Edited by LORD BRAYBROOKE. 10s. 6d. bound 


II. 
THE SUPPLEMENT 


TO 
BURKE’S HISTORY OF THE 
LANDED GENTRY 


of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND, containing @ 
Additional Families with references to upwards ‘of 10,000 —= 
connected with them; and new pestionions respecting the Families 
comprised in the first two volumes. 158, 


Ilr. 
THE COURT AND TIMES OF 
CHARLES THE FIRST, 


INCLUDING 


MEMOIRS of the MISSION in ENGLAND of the Capuchit 
in the Service of QUEEN HENKIETTA MARIA. 
y the Author of ‘Memoirs of Sophia ad ‘The 


Court and Times of James I.’&c. 2 vols. 2vo, 288, 


I. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 


THE KELLYS AND THE 


O°KELLYS; 
Or, LANDLORDS AND TENANTS. 


A Tale of Irish Life, 
By A. TROLLOPE, Esq. 3 vols. 


II. 
FREDRIKA awe NEW 
NOVE 
‘BROTHERS IND ” SISTERS’ 
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Translated by MARY HOWITT. 3 vols. 
* A first-rate novel—equal to any of Miss Bremer's former pi” 
ductions,”— Messenger, 


Henry CoLburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlboroug 
street, 
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TINGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
‘ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION. 

Be mary of er upon Life, whether Civil, 

ee a of L Loan (in oumnerion with Life Assu- 


rsonal or other sec! 

ops wnat ed, and contin ts — nities and Endow- 
LL WIL = Actuary. 

ments - y ondon: 12, Waterloo place and 6, King William-street, 


oi Cburgh : 120, Princes-street. 


———— 
ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York 1824. 
Low rates are chergve hd this ree — giving an immediate 
bonus, in liew ofa Prospective and uncertai 
The Premiums for female lives have been en toaterially reduced, 
Fire Insurances on favourable bevana, 
Prospectuses may be 


a = mene > sigyal sch Ent i fa 


ie W. ct i NEW 
el York. 














LIFE a 





HE BRITISH MUTUAL LiF® 
RANCE SOCIETY 7 roposals of any descrip- 
Pe 4 the contingenc: y o aman life. 
tkinson, The Hambe 
Joh A hues | Scented ie nied 
@ Esq. F.R.S. F. Lieutenant-Colonel Montressor. 
William Sere, George Alfred Walker, Esq. 
Twisleton Gra 
public are Invited to to for th the 
fpr ass the plan on which po are parm y 
Shame only to” 























ScoTrisH UNION FIRE and LIFE IN- 
J SURANCE COMPANY instituted in 1824, and incorporated 
y_ Royal Charter, robil! 
FIRE InsURANCES may be — with this Corporation on 
the most liberal terms and omnia 
Special risks reasonably 
The adaisions made & the life policies for the last five years 
rage on ums insu: 
ave nearly 2 per cent. per annum —— gate it, See. 
Scottish Union Office, 37, Cornhill, London. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S China and Glass Business 

is carried on in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. The premises 

are very extensive, and contain a most ample assortment of the 

best description of Goods, and at reduced prices for Cash: for in- 

stance, a Dinner Service for Twelve may be purchased for Four 
Guineas.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde-park. 


ATENT ELECTRO PLATE. — E:xinoton 
& Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 
stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 





NION ASSURANCE OFFICE, (Fire, Life, 
Annuities,) Cornhill and _Baker-street, Londo: ion; College- 
green, Dublin ; and Esplanade, Hamburgh ; instituted A.. 1714. 
ILLIAM NOTTIDGE, Exq., Chairman, 
NICHOLAS OH ARKINGTON Esq.. Deputy-Chairman, 
The system of reperning profits on Fire I ap was adopted 
at the foundation of the on Society in the year 171 
Life Pri ae ES Ps for the whole Lj life, at the coninacy rates, 
have the profits added every seven yea’ 
nsurances without profits may be tfiected at rates considerably 


redu 
Anette’ system of Life Insurance in three different modes, 
= ts ted 1 Rare hi at present appointed. 
where none are 
Agente wasted inp THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 


FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE. 


HE LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ AND 
GENERAL FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Aaclaite: lace, London- -bridge , 23, Thistle- street, Edinburgh ; 
t Bridge water-street, Wason’s- and 
Mstthon, ty Liverpool. Empow ae by Act of Parliament. 
The company transact business in every department of Life and 
Fire Assurance, in Annuities, Reversions, and 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Actuary—J. T. Clement, Esq. 
At the last Quinquennial Meeting there was added a bonus to 




















itirely new CHARLES JAMES THICKE, Secretary. the life policies equal to 25 per cent. on the sums paid, and a bonus 
nearly hve 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. < oY per Se added to the shares, in addition to the payment 
ciety, in his § —————— of the annua rest. 
speaking AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE], The following are thea for the of 1002. 
BETTS SSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, for the whole life, one half a which may remain for five years, by 
FURES, and Al 12, C hatham-pia lackfriars, London. meray paying the intoneet jonnnely. “ae per —. iend choala ee 
compris: icy becom interim, the amount due w en 
iatieude et CA ITAL £500,000." | rer Ae y, ea claim in the 
| referring M Bu oe Esq. Chai “Aas 3 without profits, £1 8 0. with profits, #1 18 ° 
a, Polynesia, Jobn Fuller, Esq. y = = = $id : 3 4-9 
pom Latert Brace Chichester, , Esq. lliot Bacnaghten, Esq. ” 3B. “ 434 a 496 
eye isalmit fy B Henderson, Esq. jor Turner. * ae 
introduction EB J a Walker, Esq. For short periods the premiums are considerably lower ; and for 
: CH. Latouche, Esq. u Sq 
(making any ages or contingencies, not usually advertised, information may 
thoroughad Bdward Lee, Esq. Major Willock, K-18. be obtained on auplicstion to the Actuary or Secretary. 
jand, and Ir. BONUS. FIRE DEPART N 
od and Wale t. Bonus was added to the Society's Policies on the The company insure houses, furniture, stock in trade, farming 
ne BRITISH ee ue, —_ next valuation will be in January, 1852. stock, and every description of personal property, against loss or 
apt ee conten hy 4 beg to d their friends, whose premiums be- 
———1_; oe ye Oe Poe ¢ Directors remin eir friends, w 
yee we Age 20. Age 25. %.| Tas 30. Age %.| Age “| Age 45. | Age 50. | Age 55. | come due at Midsummer that no extra charge is made at this oflice 
at pune t “ bad. 7 aT iS. 2. d.\8.s. 2.18.8 £.3.d\£.s. d.\g.s. d for J ~ Fi mem and that they will be rated on terms 
. } .§. d.J£.s. d.)\£.s, d.\£. 8. d. uw! favoural © parties insurin: 
pubstantall, 17 9/2 31/2 971216213 591316214106\5 7 6| PO ey efeeted for any period of time ; if for seven 
INDIA. aa the premium and duty will only 8 ae rE for si “. ta: 
Exeter Hall); The Bock j also gran nts Policies to bo partion Proceedin to or re- une, 188. 70 GG, Secre _. 
ndia, at lower ra’ er Office, the Premiums 
ca ghich maybe payable either in Loudon or atthe Society ¥Ofice ROVIDENT ‘LIFE OFFIC E, 


cutta. 
"annuities of all kinds, as well as Endowments for Children, are 


AT, — ee 2 amt to Solicitors and others. 
OHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 
RPORATION of the AMICABLE SO- 


wae i tt for a Perpetua] Assurance Office. Bposepemnted ty iy 
of Queen Anne, A.D. p sow Fleet-street, Lo’ 





The Hon. Frederick Byn; 
John Ebenezer paris, Hsq. 


Cobbett Derby, Esq. 
Welbore Ellis, Esa, 


John Hodgson, Esq. Q.C. 

Sir William Manner Bart. 

Mr. Sergeant Merewether 

x ohn Round, Esq. 

Villiam Everett, ten, he Rt. Hon. sir Edward Ryan 
Henry Gool Thea hilus Thompson, M.D. 

The Amicable Society i th Re oldest Institution in existence for 

OResicas prnaclcnes tok the whole of the profte 
sme poses ly, and the whole of the profits are 

Grid em mg the rep of the 





“Bonus policies aregranted, entitling the assured to a septennial 








division of the profits, either by way of addition to the - 
E THE =! or Sen — Fut ture = ren quivalen 
payment in money, option of the parties. 
Y olicies for specified or fixed sums are granted at reduced rates 
containing {yeniom, the assured in such a not becoming members of 
"10,000 peteott society, or participating in the profits. 
the Families T. GALLOWAY, Registrar. 
UNDER THE ESPECIAL SOrY THD @ a _ MOST 
GRACIOUS AVAL 
3 OF HE ROYAL N VAL, MILITARY, EAST 


INDIA, and Ms LIFE ASSURANCE SociETY, 
Waterloo-place, aaeae™ 


rector: 
vol. Sir Frederick Smith, KE RE. Chairman. 


the Capuctit Ht Mejor shad 

A. well ee, © -H. F.K.S. Deputy-Chairman, 
TA mitts | Admiral the Right Hon. Sir @. Cockburn, €.0.B. M.-P. 
eal ajor-Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, Bart. G.C.H. 


ANTS. 


} NEW 


den. Sir Thos. Bradford, G.C.B BG. C.H, 
rGen. Sir P. Ross, G. .C.M.G, K.C.H. 
ieut.-Gen. fa Jobn Gardiner, K.C.B. 
ew D. Koss, K.C.B. R.A. 

‘apt. Sir See Back R.N. 
fajor-Gen. Taylor, C.B. E.1.C.8 
a Edward Wynyard, C.B. 

“Gen. Arnold, K.H. K. 
Archibald Hair, Esq. M.D., late R.H.G. 
liam Lancey, E. 





r, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Sir John Roit, K.C.B, 
Major F. 8. by, C.B. 
Lieut.-Colonel Alderson, R.E. 
Bankers. 
Messrs. Coutts & Co, 59, Strand, 
Actuary. 
J. Finlaison, Esq. the Government Calculator. 





ERS’ ASSURANCES are granted upon the Lives of 
Detsons in every station of Lit os ont for every part of the World, 

ols. pSealeety Sereneahie terme, a 

at's former pir tar without forfeiting ng their re ee omert 


farlborouge 


Bonus, amount; meng wo cent. on the actual value of the 
tennial 


gl apport ppportioned to t to the Aasured at the First Sep 
JOBEPH C. BRETTELL, Secretary, 


YIIM 


50, Regent-street, and 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, London. 
Established 1806. 
INV. BerED Od CAPITAL, £1,230,000, 
Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000, 
Claims paid since the csiablishment of the Office, £1,678,000. 


The Right Hoaourabie EARL GREY. 
The Hon. poe Kinnaird, —~ 


The Rev. James Sherman, Deputy Chai 
Henry B. ey Es Willan Ostler, Es Esq. 
Henry Sg urehili, Esq. George Round, Esq. 
George Dacre. James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alexander Hendevoen, M.D. crecerin, Squire, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Sir Richard , Eine, Bart. Capt. W. John Walinas. 





ohn A, Beaumont, Managing Directo 
Physician—Johu one, M.D. F.S.S. a Vaeer Montague- street, 
Montague-squa: 

The Rates of Premium are those ‘edopted by the petpcteal 
Life Offices; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offices. 

e Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
tion of the Premiums. 

Policies issued by this Office are purchased at their full value; 
or Loans may be obtained upon them after they have been in ex- 
istence for five years, 

If a party neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he ma 
repetr the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of goo 


‘Th e profits par to a trifling deduction) are divided among 
the Insured. The plan upon which they are divided gives to each 
party insured a ‘ewe proportionate to the amount of the Pre- 
miums he has contributed. 

In addition to the above advantages, the Directors have deter- 
mined to adopt the yeaneie of allotting a prospective Bonus to 
poh ccige lapsing between the Septennial Periods of Division, in 

r that all the Policy-holders may participate equally in ‘the 
Profits of the Society. 
The following Table shows the amount of Bonus added to 
Poli cies existing at the present time. 





ive the same satisfaction as solid silver. They 
warn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 
Patent Process offers no security for their quaLity whatever. All 
goods made and sold by them rthe marks of E. & Co. belowa 
crown, and such only they warrant. 

22, Regent-street, 

45, Moorgate-street, 
Estimates, drawings, and prices sent free. 


‘D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and 
H.LM. the Em peror of yaate, orang gee reatly increased his stock 
of pA 4 yo) CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
io reer, , most AT eoyparteS from the public an 
inapestion« of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
ings Ary and jewelled in four holes, 8 .eneh 5 ; gentlemen's ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches. 4 gs. ; substantial an 
accurately ging silver lever watches, jewelled in 4 holes, 6 gs.— 
E. J Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; and 34, Royal Ex- 
change (Clock Tower Area). 


ECHI'S FISH CARVERS.—These elegant 
x a meat La ay by ny ~ to the dinner foble be 
pa) in great variety, at HIS. 4, 
[EADENHALL- TREET, it 3 — 74, ithey are & 
great Peregens upon t the old Fish Slice, and no table is con- 
sidered _ nteelly furnished without them. MECHI’S TABLE 
Y¥ has long been famed for its admirable Wey) com- 
ee with cheapness. Manufactory. 4, LEADEN REET, 
four doors from Cornhill. Balanced handled, in a of 50 pieces, 
= 108., 31. 10s,, 41. 108, ; common kitchen, per dozen, lva., 12s., 16s. 6d., 
2, 258 Table steels, poten’ sharpeners, cases of dessert kniv: 
Bhefhela plated goods, &c. Mechi’s Penknives are excellent an 
economi from ls. w wards, His peculiar Steel Razors and 
Magic Strop and Paste have given comfort to many a suffering 
shaver. The ladies pronounce his Scissors to be unequalled. 


AUTION.—METCALFE & CO.S TOOTH 
and HAIR BRUSHES.—M. & Co. beg remotely to in- 
form the public and the country trade, that Brushes are not of 
their manufacture unless they are stamped with their 5 and 
address in full, thus—Metcalfe & Co. 130 B, Oxford-street 
marked “ Metcalfe’s,” “ Metcalfe’s Patent,” * Metcalfe’s ‘Pattern.” 
&c., are not of their make, and parties selling them as such will be 
prosecuted. M. & Co, have been compelled to give this caution in 
consequence of the increased number of spurious Brushes (of a 
very inferior description) that are now palmed upon the public 
(particularly in the country, India, and abroad generally) by un- 
pine yoy! ealers, taking advantage of their reputation. Orders 
pa them, inclosing Post-office order, will punctually at- 
nd 


| ESTORATION OF THE HAIR. — “To 
Messrs. A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, London, 
“ Linton, Cambridge, Oct. 25, 1847. 
“Gentlemen,—A striking instance of the efficacy of your Macassar 
Oil in the restoration of the hair has just come under my notice, 
The person alluded to is a young man named Haylock, of Ashdon, 
near this place, whose entire head of hair came 3 by some unac- 
countable means, He purchased of me several different popular 
preparations, which he regularly and faithfully bs but without 
Preeting the least apperens change. At last I advised him t ot 
bottle of your Macassar Oil; and on Friday last, he communica’ 
to me the * Fou cat jabellipenee of the re-appearance of a thick head 
of hair. ju can make what use you please of this, and refer in- 
quirers to “ Yours —— te 
ee ANT, Bookseller, &.” 
*x* Beware of SPURIOUS IM ITATION Si! gue only Genuine 
Article has the words * ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL” on the 
Wrapper. Sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT of _ELDER 
FLOWERS is strongly d for Sof Im- 
proving. Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN. ana} in givin —l . 
looming and charming appearance, being a most fragrant pe: 
and delightful cosmetic. 1twillcompletely remove Tan, Sundar, 
ness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities, yy the 
skin soft, pliable, anh freefrom dryness, scurf, &c. t from 
every humour, pimple. or eruption ; and, by centinniogten =e only 
a short time, the skin will become soft and smooth, and the com- 
plexion perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold in bottles, 
directions for using it. by a!l Medicine V ~ Ts an 


} London. 




















ri.e 28. 9d.with 
Perfumers. 


SA RSAPARILLA.— BRIDGE'’S SARSA- 

PARILLA continues to be recommended by the most emi- 
nent of the faculty. It is a Pure, Compound, Concentrated Cortical 
Essence of this valuable renovator of the System, and will kee 
good in any climate. A dessert spoonful is a dose,equal in strengt 
to half a pint of Compound Decoction as ordered by the College of 
Physicians.— Prepared and sold by Bridge & Co. 270, Regent-street, 
London, in pint bottles, 15s. ; half pints, 8s. ; quarter pints, 48. 6d. ; 
and sent to any part of the kingdom. 

e are in every respect satisfied with it.”— Lancet. 
. man A superior preparation that may always be relied on."—Sir A, 





“ ‘the best of the concentrated preparations.”— Med. Review. 
Bridge & Co. Operative Chemists, 270, Regent-street, London, 


THE BLOOD PURIFIED ‘and HEALTH 
REST 


RED, by FRENCH’S SARSAPARILLA and 
CHAMOMILE. or RESTORATIVE CORDIAL.—It is war- 
ranted to cure indigestion, lowness of spirits, loss of appetite, 
dimness of sight, weakness, languor, wasting of the flesh, glanduiar 
the skin, rheumatic affections, and every 
kind of Pdebility cocnstoned by unhealthy climates, too sedentary a 
life, injudicious use of mercury, dissipation, or other causes, How- 

ever 




















i the system or deep-rooted the disease, by the dili- 
gent use of this all-searching and purifying medicine, the shattered 
frame will be invigorated, the energies of the whole nervous system 
augmented, and serenity of mind, liveliness of imagination, and a 
more powerful and healthy action of every ty WA the body 
produced by its restorative properties.— Prepared French, 
bio High Holborn) two doors west of Chancery- whe London, in 
&, and 22s. each, sent carriage free to any 
ket of England.— Agents: Hannay, 63, Oxford- -street ; Johnson, 68, 





WONDERFUL Cure of Wounds, and a 


Date | I Total Sum 
a Sum | Bonuses| Imereaseon | payable, to 
Policy.|_ of te original which future | 8Wellings, diseases 0’ 
Policy, | sured} added. | yy corance. jonuses 
| will be added. 
No. | £ | & ad £. a d. 
21 1806 415 10 2 83°10 per cent. 91510 2 
521 1807 900 982 12 109°17 e 1882 12 1 
1174 1810 1200 1160 5 6) 96°68 « 2360 5 6 
1395 1811 1600 i B 6} 8302, 2928 8 6 
3286 1820 2000 906 13 5) 9533 3006 13 5 
3392 | 1820 | 5000 |350817 8| 7117 ,, 8558 17 8 | bottles, 2s. 9d., 4a. 6d., 11s. 
_ 4356 1822 | 3000 (2541 3 6) 847 ° 5541 3 6 orphil: 
Prospectuses a full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the 9% al towns of the 
United Kingdom, and at the head Office, No. 50, Regent-street. 





OLD FLAT HORIZONTAL WATCHES, 
carefully finished, with engine-turned cases, jewelled in four 
holes, going barrel to continue the action of the watch while winud- 
ing, are off , price 64 guineas. by] e t little watches will 
be found to perform very ky corvestiz, o@ da printed undertaking is 
given, with fixed oe on which they “a Weak receive any 





attention reg OX SAVORY & © ee. 
. ven doors ), London, . 
Beoond-hand i acen oo purebased in church i » 





jilitated Constitution renovated, by HOLLOWAY’S 
OINTMENT ‘and PILLS.—Mr. Mote, storekeeper of Gundagai, 
New South Wales, states that these medicines have effected a most 
astonishing cure on a settler in his vicinity, who was dreadfully 
afflicted with wounds in various parts of his body. His constitu- 
tion was so debilitated that his death was considered certain; but 
the a ag yt of Holloway’s Pintmens and Pills has performed 
wonders, for th 0 ung man has been compete cured. 7 
qyieerdinary is the case. that the editor of aaa oat 

iven paplictyy « to it in his paper of Jan. 4, 

“il Drugs; a Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 
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SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJ ECTS. 


EDITED BY SOME WELL-WISHERS TO KNOWLEDGE. 


en Pn rnnnwrrnnwrrnr rw 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: 
No. 1. PHILOSOPHICAL THEORIES and EXPERIENCE, &c. 2nd Edition. 


“ To give forth sound views of science and great hilosophical principles, in brief and clear lan- | ledge the * Small Books on Great Subjec ae derive as much deli; perusal 
Quage, is the aim of the * Well-Wishers to Knowl ge ”and most successfully have o2 laboured | done.”—Critic, J une, 1844, nian “e ees As We have 
paneae We are satistied that our readers will heartily thank us for having introduced to their know- 


No. 2, The CONNEXION between PHYSIOLOGY and INTELLECTUAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 2nd Edition, enlarged. 


“ The writer has drawn his materials from the writings of physiologists of the highest repute, so “We hail the p emt of these works as the 0! 

that this lecture may be perused with profit by the professional as well as the general reader...... love their fellow-creatures must wish well—that of fe om mepeey Aree a sfonde gate 

Our readers will best understand our idea of a good lecture upon an abstract subject, by perusing the good purposes.”— Philosophical Magazine, December, 1843. 

one from which we have quoted.”— British and Foreign Medical Review, April, 1843. “* We welcome the present volumes, assured that pad person who reads them will rise from thei 
perusal with the tone of his mind st: and i —Literary Gazette, November, 1843, ” 


No. 3. On MAN’S POWER over HIMSELF to PREVENT or CONTROL INSANITY. 


“ This little essay possesses the same claims as the former to the attention of the general reader, in the truthfulness, simplicity, and, at the same time, the conapeehenetvensse of its views,” 
ritish 


No. 4. INTRODUCTION to ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. and Foreign Medical Review, Juni 1s, 


“We approve its execution, and highly recommend its perusal and study. Much peterectins and useful information for the farmer, gardener, and arian. d 
every reader from the thoughts and conclusions which pervade it.”—Literary Gazette, March, 154 : 4 emma ve to be entned fees it, entiomtnte 


Nos. 5. and 6. A BRIEF VIEW of GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 


“This pleasing sketch is part of a series of ‘Small Books on Great Subjects,’ which offer sound “ Wecannot doubt that these oe manuals will prove sources of pure delight and solid advant- 
views on science and philosophy to those who cannot seek them in more voluminous writings. Brief | age to all ethane readers. In fact, the reader will find that within the short compass of about 20 
as it is, it is put together very neatly and discerningly. The opinions are perfectly sound, and ex- | small pages is comprised om of all thnt can be ascertained respecting the leading schools and 
tremely well expressed.”—E,raminer, September, 1844. teachers of Greek philosophy down to the Christian era.”—Atheneum, November, 1844. 


No. 7. CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE and PRACTICE in the SECOND CENTURY. 


“To those who mend Loe... eloquent, and coloured writing. we cordially recommend * Chris- | itself in the reflective portion of the readi ublic a reputation as solid and bril 
tian Doctrine in the Second Century.’ So judicious has been the selection of subjects, and such the | be spreading and enduring hereafter.” a crite, January 7 p 1845, Sea cena 
zeal, ability, and earnestness of purpose everywhere displayed by the writers, that it has secured 


No. 8. An EXPOSITION of VULGAR and COMMON ERRORS. 


“ A world of wisdom has, indeed, been condensed i in this — work, This is a worthy addition to “ There can be no doubt te one thing, that there is both wisdom and eloquence in several of these 
the series of ‘Smali Books on Great "Subjects. —Critic, May, 1 essays, and no thinking mind can eeenes them without interest. This book is worth more than one 
“ A sensible performauce....As a set of rational and cane ‘papers it will be perused with satis- | perusal.”—Atheneum, September, lot 
faction.”—Literary Gazette, October, 1847, 


N An INTRODUCTION to VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 


“To such as are ssaiialiias — - omel and sterling character of these books, and espe- | strongly this t though comprehensive and popular work. In the reflections 
cially to all who, ignorant of the physiology of plants, desire to have their eyes opened to the beauties | with which the ~“S concludes qin book, there is so much beauty, so high and holy a train of 
that surround them, or wish fur fresh evidences of the power and beneficence of the Creator, we | thought, that we cannot forbear gracing our pages with a part of them.”—Crific, September, 1845. 


No. 10. On the PRINCIPLES of CRIMINAL LAW. 


“This is a meritorious attempt towards the solution of a problem, the difficulty of which is con- “The author of this admirable little treatise, indeed, deserves its title of a* Little Book ona 
stantly becoming more acknowledged..... The whole book deserves to be read ; and its length is not | Great Subject.’ The writers of these thoughtful treatises are not labourers for hire: they are men 
such as to deter any one from doing so......1t (the author's plan of treatment of juvenile offenders) | who have stood apart from the throng, and marked the movements of the crowd, the tendencies of 
offers many advantages over the pre sent sy stems (Parkhurst’s included), and seems to tend more to } society, its evils, its errors, and, meditating upon them, have given their thoughts to* the thought- 
the attainment of the true object of punishment.”— The Jurist, December, ‘1846, ful.’ "Critic, March and July, 1846. 


No. 11. CHRISTIAN SECTS in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


“This book is an interesting as well asa very useful book to general readers and persons who, | testify to his uniform good sense in the treatment of his topics) His book may be commended a 
from want of opportunities, have only vague and confined ideas of sectarian doctrine....His aecount mane | both for the peculiar one it contains and the benevolent spirit which it is calculated 
of the Unitarians is one which may be read with much ady antage, and especially as the ‘generality of | to encourage.”—Atheneum, October, 1846. 

persons have formed very inconclusive notions about them.”—7heologian, September, 184 * This is a good volume, teaching with Christian feeling, humanity, and benevolence.” 


6. 
“The writer of the present work exhibits au amiable spirit of toleration. It is sufficient to Literary Gazette, March, 134. 


No. 12. GENERAL PRINCIPLES of GRAMMAR. 











the trammels of pedantry, and to view it in its loftier sapeet, as associated with, if not a portion of, enaum, July, 18. 


No. 13. SKETCHES of GEOLOGY. 


“ Of course within so narrow a compass it is impossible to do more than trace an outline of the | Nature......We can heartily recommend it ig the the student as by far the best Introduction to Geology 
science; but it is done so systematically and so clearly, that the reader will find a broad and 7 which has come before us.”—Critic, February, 
foundation for his researches in more extended works as well as for his personal observation of 


No. 14. On the STATE of MAN before the PROMULGATION of CHRISTIANITY. 


(Just Published.) 
W. PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 


“ The treatise is in itself a bold and successful endeavour to rescue the science of grammar from | “ This little treatise contains some good remarks, to be valued both by criti ant student.” 








PERICLES 


A TALE OF ATHENS IN THE 83rp OLYMPIAD. 


By the Autnor of ‘A Brier View or GREEK PHILOSOPHY.’ 


® A beautiful and bewitching narrative. We should not do justice to our feelings concerning this “ The object of this fiction is to exhibit the writen’ 's view of the character of Pericles Zi 4 
‘Pale of Athens,’ if we did not express our belief that the perusal of it stimulates the noblest and | and the general features of Athenian society in thi . The exposition of public a eo 
best affections of the heart. it will make the young and thoughtless wiser; and it will freshen up | scription of public events, and the dramatic fateodaction of historical persons are sy eer 
right t and high aspiration in those who already stand on the same level as the writer power and interest ; there is also ae and matter in his work, and the composition 
In conelusion, we must observe, that our author's English is pure and easy, not like that of some | and eloquent,”"—Spectator, April, 1846, 
fashionable novelists, and remains equall ly ag an natural through the many brilliant passages 
with which it abounds,.”—Eclectic Review, — 
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